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“ pERASE, MISS MARGERY,” SAID SALLY, RATHBR BREATHLESSLY, “THE NEW GENTLEMAN'S coms |" 
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CHAPTER L 


Tur village of Foxdale waa situated not a very 
great distance from London town itself ; only a 
long time there was no convenient railway 
Tunping between that pretty hamlet and the 
Monster city, and travelling, consequently, as 
the natives travelled in those days, helped the 
miles to appear a good deal longer and more 
tedious than they actually were. 

Coaches and coach-horees in that corner of 

the world had it pretty much all their own 
way when Margery Durham was a girl. 
; Ne one in Foxdale, sven in his wildest moments, 
Jad yet dreamed of being whirled up to London 
oy Svam. For theirs was scarcely a village that 
Moved with the “Spirit of the times.” 


“ I vemember, I remember 
house where | was born,” 


' ‘ 
Hine arRerY Durham to sing to herself some- 





It stood at the end of their one long, straggling 
street, within .a stone’s throw of the ivied Norman 
Church, and with a delightfully open view of the 
wooded and undulating country spreading out 
io Aa old-fashioned casementa of its upper 

ra, 

It was a large house too, built in a heavy, 
old-world style, and exceedingly home-like and 
comfcrtable witbin. 

The massive hall door bore in the centre of it 
@ glittering brass plate, whereon were inscribed 
for the benefit of their fellow creatures the 
name and the calling of Margery’s father, the 
popular village surgeon. 

Of her mother she possessed but the faintest 
recollection—a widowed and childless sister of 
Mrs. Durham’s, Margery’s Aunt Susan Patchett, 
almost ever siuce she could remember anything, 
having lived with her father and herself at 


their charming old home in picturesque Fox: | 


dale. 

Of aunts or uncles on her father’s side Margery 
had none nor wanted any. 

Besides the large old house they dwelt in, 
there was another which was the preperty of 
Dr, Durham—another, on the other side of the 





hills, which was known as the Grange House, o1 
sometimes simply as the Grange. 

It was decidedly a rather lonely place, but of 
considerable size and pretensions, and for the 
past fifteen years or so had been in the possession 
of the Kildares, mother and ddugbter, who, as 
neighbours and tenants of the Durbams, were 
to a certain extent their friends as well. 

People were in the habit of saying that Dr. 
Durham was a rich man; declared solemuly 
moreover that Morgery herself, his only chila, 
would be quite an heiress at his death. 

Bat this popular belief found not the slightest 
favour in Margery's own eyes, since she wax only 
too thankful that her beloved father should be 
still alive and spared to her, 

One thing, however, was plain and certain 
there was no necessity for Dr. Durham to work. 

He worked because labour was congenia! to 
his soul, and because the whole vilhge and 
neighbourhood round about--just as the case, 
indeed, had been with bis father and grandfather 
before him—were his patients and his sworn 
frienda, 

In the staunch estimation of all Foxdale 
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ham. 

His principal patient, the one im fact who war 
never out of his hande, who never would be 
until the grave itself should claim him from the 
earthly physician, was the Earl of Beaumanoir, 
of Foxdale Castle—the great dull-red mansion 
towerivg om the hill side, whose turrets and 
chimney-stacks and lordly park timber Margery 
could just catch a glimpse of, to the right, from | 
her bed-room window, which looked clean over 
the meadows to the hills, 

The worst of wild lives had Lord Besumanoir 
led iv bis youth ; and now at a time of man- 
hood when he ehould have been. still in his 
vigorous prime, he was paying the heavy penalty 
of his dissipation and sin—cursing the wretched 
follies of a wasted past, and vainly deploring 
life's lost opportunites in the anguish of “It 
might have been, and is not t” 

Many a strange story, a8 Margery Durham 
knew, was whispered of Ldtd. Beaumanoir’s 
dissolute youth ; and all Foxdale kriew also that 
the Earl's great trouble now, the bitter regret 
that was always uppermost in his soul in these 
days, was that Foxdale Castle, im the course of 
time, must pass away to stranger for whom he 
cared n0t a straw. , 

is siater Lady Anne. Queat, who lived with 
Lord Beaumavoir at the Castle, and who pursed 
and tended him with the most patient and 
touching devotion—as indeed Dr, Durham never 
forgot fo remind certain people who sneered st. 
her sometimes for her simple dignity and geutle 
bigh-bred ways—was a maiden lady; and the 
middle-aged brother and sister were the last of 


shady side of forty, with a broad good-tempered 
smile and an invincible weakness for bright 
colours—as Aunt Suean was just remarking for 
about the twentieth time that she did really 
and truly believe the gray mare and her gig were 
rather later than usual, the door of the surgery 
passage opened slowly and apologetivaliy, and a 
young man en the sitting-room dressed for 
travelling. 

He was an undecided and vacant: looking young 
man, with pale watery blue eyes and long, scant 
sandy hair, 

Hia naroe was Mr, Dibbs, 

Up to that present moment he had filled the 
post of assistant in Dr, Durham's dispensary— 
in that capacity indeed he had been living with 
the doctor’s family during the past six months, 

Bat Mr, Dibbs having commenced his career 
in Foxda'e by very nearly poisoning two-thirds of 
the parish patients, and then breaking off and 

glingthe tooth of Miss Ivabelia Shoesmith, 
‘a daughter, when the poor dameel had 
naturally desired the aching stump extracted as 
welly had crowned his exploits quite recently by 
treati child for measles when¢the disorder 
was scarlet fever ; in consequence of which piece 
of ignorance the unhappy little ick’ one had 
died, si 
that it waghigh time he tock his 
wowed his face in Foxdale no more. *: 5% 
“And eo Mr, Dibbe was goingyaway ; ‘but very 


‘reluctamfiy, it was plaing 
or, who bad promptly 


On themorrow his 
answered an advertisement which Dr. Durham 





their ancieut line. ‘ 4 

At the Earl’s decease, the grand old) Cast!é, ou 
the hill and everything appertaining t@ it would | 
become the property, the heritage, of one Rupert | 
Desborough, who had gone out toythe Colonies 
somewhere five-and-twenty years befere, and who 
bad never been heard of since, ‘ 

Dr. Durharn used to eay to Margery sovie- 
times that he could almost forgive Lord Beau 
manoir his past, its folly and its sin, in'pity for 
the loneliness of his declining years. 

It was o beautiful evening in mid June, with a | 
cool reetful air after a glowing day}.a gorgeous | 
eunset and a calm, lovely sky all routd it. 

The church clock, from amidst jigyencircling | 
trained ivy, had just struck seven. 

Out in the distant meadows one could hear the | 
voices of the haymakers ; the pastoral creaking 
of the waggon wheels ; the loud cries and laughter 
of the romping children. 

Margery Durbam and her Aunt Susan Patcheit, 
awailing the home-coming to dinner of him who 
was so good to both of them, were sitting together 
in the breakfast-parlour, which looked out. upon 
the road, the windows open, the cool air fanning 
them. 

Here and there stood a big china bowl of 
sweet web roses, culled from the dear old garden 
ati the back of the house, which had perfumed 
heavily the old-fashioned sitting-room whose 
shining wainscot reached from floor to ceiling. 

Todeed it was Aunt Susan's boast that no one’s 
penelling in Foxdale was ever so carefully 
polished ae here 

The house, she was wont to declare, was her 
“pride ;” to keep it spick and span, it would 
secm, being the one aim and duty of her exist- 
ence, 

Leading, but shut off, from the breakfast-room 
there was a dark wainscoted passage, which 
terminated in a half-glass door, with a brown 
muelin blind strung across the lower panes—a 
door which in turn opened into a somewhat 
stuffy surgery, where the books and the dis- 
pensing were duly attended to by the young 
geutleman employed by Dr. Durham, 

This surgery young man was also expected to 
be cormpetent to assist Dr. Durham in his less 
important visiting, whensoever occasion for it 
might arise. 

e afrgery itself was built in, and looked 
into, the carriage gateway ; and was that way 
entered by strangers or messengers summoning 
the doctor 

As Aunt Susan—who, ft may as well be stated 


| coming to Foxdale, And 


had inserted in g@pleacding medical journal, was 

tham her- 
St. For she 
re accounts 


self waa heartily glad to thin 
could not endure Mr. Dibbe, oti 
than one, 

He advanced towarda) Margery and her aunt 
in his customary limp shuffling Waly; his pale 
face fluehing, his eyes more wat am ever, 

Aunt Susan said afterwards that she was quite 
‘certain he had been crying in the surgery. 

. f Parewell,” eaid Mr. Dibbs at gth, very 
‘@ismally, looking Margery fall In face for 
a the first time in his life“ farewell, Miss 

gery! I suppose you will quite forget all 
abont me when—when I am gone |” 

And then with a sort of gulp, and a queer 
spasmedie bow in the direction of Aunt Susan, 
he vanighed from the room by the way he had 
col gee 

yy saw him drive away with Ned the stable- 


co: at Caxton Cross, until a corner of the Fox- 
-road took the vehicle from their view 
And in that self-same moment Margery was 
thankful to know that she had parted with Mr. 
Dibbs for ever. 
“ Margery,” then spoke out Aunt Susan, with 
a bland and beaming smile on her comely face, 


patterned, stiff silk gown, “that poor young man 
has fallen head over ears in love with you, or I 
am vastly mistaken, my dear.” 

The dewy scent of the hay was wafted in ; 
clouds of gray goats danced up and downin the 
sweet cool evening air. 

In God’s Acre hard by, across the road, the 


usual wiry, vigorous fashion ; an evil-looking bat 
had just pitched blindly forth from ite ivied- 
lurking place in the quiet church tower. 

Love! love! Ab, whatas yet knew Margery 
Durham of love—its happiness and its pain, its 
sweet delirium, its constant torture! She laughed 
aloud joyously. 

“ May Heaven defend me from such a lover |” 
cried she, 

* Poor Mr. Dibbs!” Aunt Susan sighed ; and 
then she added, rebuking her young niece's flip- 
pant ejaculation. “ But, you know, Margery, you 
may go round the orchard and pick a crab at 
last. Don’t forget that!” 

“Look, look !” called out Margery happily, in 
a trice forgetting Mr, Dibbs and his miefortunes, 
and that mysterious admonition of her Aunt 
Susan’s about going round the orchard into the 
bargain, “ here he comes at last!” 





at once, wae fair, fat, and very much on the 


“He” was none other than her own dear 


Mr, Dibby’s master had then told hip nly 
an 


boy—the very picture of silent woe—to meet the | 


as she smoothed the front breadth of her flowery- | 


grasshoppers were beginning to chirp in their | 


father, who, even as she spoke, came rattling up 
briskly over the pebbles in front of the house— 
his gig, himself, and-the dapper gray mare that 
| carried her sears so bravely, alike beepriokled 
liberally with white summer dust. 

Coming in soon, and throwing aside his hat, 
gloves, and light dast coat, Dr, Durham inquire! 
rather wearily whether that noodle of a Dibbs 
was gone, 

“ Yes, poor fellow, he’s gone, sure enough |” 
Aunt Susan avewered ; and she shook her smart 
| cap slowly with a deeply commiserating air. 

“ Plague take the chap, what trouble he has 
given me allalong !" said the doctor, with a tired 
look ; “and his going off to-night is no end of a 
fuisance. He might have waited until I got 

There are heaps of medicine to be made 
ups anc here am I left without a soul to help 
me! Well, I hope the new man will keep his 
word and. put fm an a ce to-morrow ; or 
truly I shall be'at my wits’ end.” 

So saying’ Dr. Durham quitted the room t 
| wash his hands and change his coat for dinner. 

Aunt Susan\h if went over to the bell-rope, 
and pulled ib sharply to let the kitchen know that 
the master ~ come ip, 





by the open win 
ily upon the tranguii 

paine-Athe Christin name —o! 
thet young mnaD,, age Sam man, who is to 


dow, looking oe “deep 


arnve witcher Susan Patchett eaid, 

ing to her niece's side, ‘I cannot re- 

; Margery, somehow, and I do not le. 

lieve that I ever shall.’ “Beis so queer, Eh, my 
dear—what fs-it 1” 

Margery.turned her dreaming from the 
blue-misted space out-of-doo: re-adjusted 
the flower—a blood-red rose—thad nestled in the 
lace on her bosom, att 

“ Lyvlph,” she answered carelessly ; " at least, 
so my father eaid—Lyulph Lynne.” 


Dr. Durham camé downwfrom his dressing- 
room presently, and they went into dinner. 

Their dining-parlour, a long, dusky room, oak- 
walled like the rest of the house, was situated on 
the other side of the hall; with a level row of 
high-backed, crimson-seated chairs down either 
side of jt, and a great plain mirror, framed simply 
| in the wainscot above the mantel-shelf, imme- 
diately facing the door. 

The silver candelabra were lighted ; there was 
an abundance of fresh flowers upon the table. 

Good cheer works wonders with the heart cf 
man, 

By degrees the kind, clever face at the head of 

the family board bad lost its worn look, the weary 
| tines, and soon the master of the house was 
| emiling genially enough as he ate and enjoyed 
| his dinner, chatting meanwhile with Aunt Susan 
and Margery. 

The maid-servants had left the room, 

“Tt is to be hoped,” Dr. Durham said, “ that 
| this Mr. Lyulph Lyone will be up to his work and 
| know what he is about, It will save me a lot of 
anxiety and worry if he turns outa man to be 
| depended upon, Dibbs was a poor tool, wasn't 
| he, Margery?” with a aly glance at the girl— 
| “though I more than half suspect now that that 
| calf-love of his, about which your aunt has beep 
' telling me, wasat the bottom of all the mischief 
| he committed.” 
| “ Possibly,” agreed Margery indifferently. 
“Daddy, please let us forget him completely 
now that he is gone.” 

“You ehould never buy a pig in a poke, 
| John,” observed Aunt Susan, looking up at the 
doctor from her second cutlet. “I have beer 

thinking indeed all along that you should, 
properly, have seen this stranger before consent: 
ing to receive him into the house. An interview 
or something, I meao—I am eure it would have 
been wiser. He may not be-—-be—bs respectable 
for aught we know about him,” Aunt Susan said, 
with a distressed look. * 
Dr. Durham, at first, said only “ Bumph | | 
then after a thoughtful pause, he went on-— 
Mr. Lynne is, I have every reason to believe, 
comme il faut in every reapect—as Mra Kildare 
would say. He has lived abroad a good deal; 
(he hae etudied in Germany; and that for * 
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young fellow nowadays is a substantial thing. 
His references are all that could be desired— 
he writes too as @ gentleman. Doubtless, had 
not Dibbs left so suddenly, had there been more 
time for it, an interview of some sort between 
us would have been the more satisfactory plan. 
But there,” dismissing the subject and unwrink- 
ling his brow, ‘it will be all right, I daresay. 
Anyway, he can’o be worse than our friend 
Dibbs, By-the-bye, ry, whatdo you think ? 
The Kildares have ly returned from their 

regrinations, and are expected at-the Grange 
Flouse this evening.” 

Ever since a week or so after Christmas, had 
the Kildares been away from oxdale. They 
were for ever gadding about vomewhere or other, 
travelling on the Continent, here, there, and 
every where, ‘just as their vagrant fancy led them, 

Mrs, Kildare had written to Margery occasion- 
ally; but her last effusion, dated frova Heidelberg, 
bad mentioned nothing whatever about th 
returning to Foxdale, 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Aunt Susan, 
laying down her knife and fork, “ what a sudden 
freak, John. Why, I thought they were gone 
for a whole year?) And they have been barely 
six months away from the Grange !” 

“The Kildares were always uncertain and 
changeable,” remarked Margery idly—“ Yolande 
herself in particular.” 

She wae not especially fond of the Kildares, 
aibeit her father’s tenants and their friends of 
years’ standing, 

Not that they were disagreeable people, these 
Kildares, by any means; they were pleasant and 
amiable enoughia their way ;-only——well, perhaps 
it was not exactly Margery’s “ way.” 

Mrs. Kildare, the. mother, was shallow, heart- 
less, aud aff-eted. Yolande, the daughter, was 
to Margery Durham: something more than a 
enigma, ; 

At times, it was true, Yolande, could show 
herself both charming and companionable; but 
as a rule Margery f to understand her—~it 
may be that she did not care to try. 

“ Yes,” Dr. Durham cotitinved, ae he handed 
buxom Aunt Susan her second plate of something | 
else, ‘driving round that way this afternoon, | 
T called in at the Grange House just to ascertain | 
how much longer those precious workmen 
intended to dawdle over their touching-up 
business; when, to my astonishment, I fcund 
every man Jack of ’em cleared out, and the 
whole place in apple-pie order. One of the 
eroart maids informed me that her mistress and 
‘Mies Yolande’ would arrive by the last coach 
to-night.” 

“Well I never !” interjected Aunt Susan, in 
her homely way, with wide open eyes. 

“Yes—and you will say that I am full of 
gossip to-night,” went on the doctor genially ; 
“but at the Castle to-day, I met: that youn 
Sir George Stoke—he waa calling on the Ea 
and Lady Anne, He, too, you know, has lately 
been wandering on the other side of the Channel, 
though Badea and Homburg, i fancy, have sees 
mostof him, At Paris, however, coming home, it 
seeins that he fell in with the Kildares ; and he 
tells me that Yolande, whea he parted from her, 
was looking more beautiful than ever. It strikes 
me, Margery—of course I don’t know—that Sir 
George is somewhat hit in that quarter. If 
such be really the case, he will be glad to have 
them back again in Foxdale,”” 

_ “Tdare say you are right,” laughed Margery 
pe a “ your penetration is seldom at fault, 

( y. 

Fi Now for my part, you know,” Aunt Susan 
put in, “I never could see anything in Yolande 
‘dare worth looking at twice. She is too thin, 
‘cording to my idea; and then that hair of 
vs! Why, it is the colour of honey, though 
en May aduaire it, of course. As for that good- 
for aothing young George Stoke, the sooner he 
nstals & wife at Revelstoke, and settles down to 





should think, for everyone about him. If he 
ccesn t s00n make up his mind to reform, he'll 
‘\ all pfobability end up like the Earl ; and 


they ——a-"? 


Dr. Durham was frownin ; and so Aunt Susan 





Patchett stopped short He never liked to bear 


the Earl spoken harshly of or with reproach for 
the past. 

Later on in her life Margery learned the true 
reason of her father’s staunch champioxuship of 
the sick Earlof Beaumanoir—it was a high and 
chivalrous reason, and let that suffice now. 

When she came to understand it she warvelled 
indeed that she should ever have been puzzled 
over it at all, 

“Oh, well, never mind—-time wil] show,” said 
Aunt Susan, vaguely ; quite conscious of having 
sturobled, as it were, on to forbidden ground, 

“ And how is he to-day, father?” Margery in- 
quired. It was a question she rarely missed 
putting, at least once during some part of the 
evening. 

“Lord Beaumanoir, my dear! Oh, about the 
same as usual,” 

‘And Lady Anne, father?” questioned Mar- 
gery, gently, 

* She also is as ustusl,”’ was the grave response; 
“though doubtless she would be as well again if 
one could only persuade her to get out and abuut 
more, A short carriage drive once a day, you 
se, re ewe is not much fora healthy person—- 
and taken only atan invalid’s pace. That reminds 





me, Lady Anne sent you a message, my dear. | 


She wants to know when you intend to walk over 
to the Castle to see her again. It isan age, she 
tella me, since you were last there, You muet go 
shortly, Margery, or she will be feeling burt.’ 

“Willingly,” said Margery Durham. “I'll 
consider myself engaged, father, on the first cool 
afternoon.” 

“ Well, mind you do, my dear,” was her father’s 


reply. “' To-morrow I will tell Lady Anne what 
you say,” 
CHAPTER IL 


Ayn then dinner being at an end, Margery and 
Aunt Susan rose from the table and betvok them 
selves together to that apartment which by every- 
one nowadays would be called the drawing-room, 
naturally ; bat which, in the coctor’s household, 
when Margery Durham was a girl, was commonly 
known as the great parlour. 

At Foxdale Castle, at Revelstoke—good:for- 
nothing young Sir George's place-—and the like, 
there were to be found splendid drawing-rooms 
of course ; but homesin aud around Foxdale Jess 
magnificent and less ancestral, rarely in those 
days boasted such luxuries. Though be sure that 
Mrs, Kildare at the Grange House was not with- 
out Aer drawing-room—a lovely place full of 
foreigu treasures, 

However, in the eyes of Margery Durham at 
least, their great parlour was a very charming 
old room. 

It was situated at the back of the house, and 
looked out, nay, opened upon the garden through 
ite two large and rather cumbersome: looking 
bow: windows, 

Everything in the great old room was massive 
and good, —— doubtless rather stifi aad of a 
bygone date—from the monster square sofas, 
covered with their big-patterned chintz, to the 
tall Mandarin jars, in their respective corners, 
sacred to pot powrrt and Aunt Susan’s dried 
lavender. 

Family portraits, in heavy tarnished frames, 
adorned the walls above the brogd wainecot ledge 
and were said to be excellent in their way. 

There was a prim grandmother, wit) short 
little tight curls all over her head, attired in a 
scant muslin rebe with a ridiculously short waist; 
there was a simpering grandfather in a blue 
coab with brass buttons ; and there was a great- 
great-uncle, ina huge wig and rafiles, smirking 
ab a coquettish looking great great-aunt with a 
waist as long as @ fiddle. 

There was am, own father, when a little 
boy, with cheeks like a ripe peach; and there 
was "s dear dead mother, in the first year 
of her marriage, taken with her hand on, the 
family Bible, 

In a distant nook stood the flat piano, having 
but little resemblance to the coxtly instrument 
of to-day, 

A small library, furnished ee | with medical 
books, opened out of the great parlour ; but the 





door of communication, set in a niche, wes 
hidden by « curtain of faded tapestry. 

In this smaller room it was that Dr, Durham 
was wont to shut himseli up after dinner: thas 
is to say, if his presence was not required at a 
sick-bed or elsewhere.—to read or glance through 
the newspapers of the day. 

But this evening there was work for him to de 
in the surgery, and thither he would have to go. 
Mr. Dibbs liad taken his departure, aud so there 
was no help for it, 

Margery Durham wonders how it is sometinses 
that, in lookiag back to it, she reiaembers now aa 
vividly every detail, every trivial circuntaace, 
touching the far memory of that vanished nihs 
in June—the cheery gossip at dinner, the very 
pattern of Aunt Susan’s flowery silk gown even, 
the strong scent of lilies and mignonette cum 
mingled which stole in now and then at the open 
windows from the alleys of thedarkening garden; 
the faint perfurne of dry dead rose-leaves which 
was inseparable from the great parlour iteell. 

She well remembers also, now, that Aant 
Suzan Patchett looked about twice as stout as 
usus! in the midsummer dusk—sihe, Margery, 
had begged that the candles in the room migha 
remain unlighted for the present-—and that her 
bedizened cap, as she duzed, was perched on her 
head all awry, 

She thinks, now, it must have been that that 
fair summer evening was as a kind of milestone 
in her young life—a milestone which marked the 
last stage, as it were, of a hitherto perfectly 
happy and careless girlhood, 

cause on the tmorrow she found herself s 
woman; and the child was 20 more, and girl 
liood was dead | 

Yes, a woman ! 

And is not that word in itself sometimes the 
saddest of all sed words ? 

° * * * » 

A clear, low-browed, healthy face, oval in shape, 
and with a dimpled chin. 

Deep blue cyre, fringed with dark lasbes. 

Smooth shining hair, black as a crow’s wing, 
brushed neatly back and knotted rather loozely 
on the vape of a creamy neck, 

That wae the face which the mirror of Margery 
Durham showed to her, as she stood before 5) 
towards six o'clock in the evewing, already dPessed 
for dinner, 

Her-gown was a lilac muslin, of very simple 
fashion, and she wore no ornaments of any kind 
save a plain gold locket which was fastened round 
her throat on a black velvet band, 

On her bosom she pinned her customary flower, 
which this evening was a dusky chocolate rose 
with a crumpled purple heart. 

She hardly knew yet that she was fair to look 
upon—thé fuller knowledge, with ite sufferfaz, 

came later. 

She went downstairs, humming softly to her- 
self, 

The house was sleepy and siil!, the dark wain 
scot here and there just touched by the wandering 
sunbeams, 

Her father was not come home; the surgery 
was teuanted by the surgery boy only; Me. 
Lyulph Lynne, the new assistant, waa expected 
every moment, 

He had written in the morning to say that the 
earrier would bring bis luggage, and that he him- 
self would walk on into the village from Caxton 
Cross, which was the spot where the coaches 
per stopped to set down the passengers for 
Foxdale, 

At the foot of the staircase Margery met Aunt 
Susan, flushed and heated, aud still in her morn 
ing print gown. 

” t dressed already, Margery! 
early, my dear |” 

“Yes,” answered Margery carelessly. “ You 
see, aunt dear, [ thought that [ would put on my 
gown first, and out the flowers for the table 
afterwards, It has been so warm all the aftec- 
noon,” 

“T have found it ao, I can teli you,” Aunt 
Susan said, “for { have been polishing up the 
brasa knobs in the % parlour with my own 
hands, That idle Molly always neglects those 
knobs, and passes ther over with a flick of hec 
apron whenever she can, Ax I always sey, ‘Le 
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you'd have a thing done well, you must do it | 


yourself’ -—— 

* And where off to now, Aunt Sucan?” Mar- 
gery interrupted lightly, having long ago learned 
by heart the good lady’s almost inexhaustible 
stocls of well-worn proverba, 

“Ob, now, my cear,” said she, “] am going up 
to Mr. Lyvne’s room to see with my own eyes 
that everthing in it there is as it should be. The 
sheets I know are wel! aired, for I took them out 
of the press and attended to them myself this 
morning at the kitcben fire, And Margery ”— 
pausing on the fourth stair—“if he should arrive 
before I can get my gown on, you must receive 
and welcome him, you kuow, and rake it all 
easy and plea-ant for him, I shall not bo long.” 

“Oh, very well,” returned Margery. And forth- 
with strolled out of doora, armed with scissors 
and gloves. 

Theirs was a garden of the kind that one meets 
with bat seldom nowadays, but which was com- 
mon enough ie cur grandmothers’ time; when 
the sweet old-fashioned flowers, in their strong 
bold beauty, were as tenderly cared for as they 
are neglected now 

The lawn, if such it could be called, was all ups 
and downs, with great sheltering mulberry trees 
grouped upon it, and hedged around with gilly 
flowers and tall sturdy lilies, both white and 
apeckied amber, with fragrant clusters of cabbage- 
rosea and bollyhocks and big blushing peonies ; 
with mignonette, daffodils, * London Pride,” and 
sweet pea, all growing and spreading prodigally 
amongst the roots of their statelier companions, 

Thon, too, upon this ancient lawn of the Dur- 
hams’ there stood a blighted pear-tree, very, very 
old, (hat hed oever borne a pear within the recol 
lection of anybody, around whoee venerable trunk 
Margery’s father, iu his boyhvod, had once nailed 
& wouden seat. 

The seat was still there, though more pic- 
tureeque now than safe perhaps, the haunt of the 
woodluuse and the abode of countless earwigs. 

The cool grass walks were bordered with 
quaintly clipped yew, dark -shining laurel, or 
lank-limbed espaliera, 

Here and there you came upon a cucumber or 
melon frame, bauked around with manure and 
thatched carefully with matting ; whilst to the 
moasy garden walls the vine clung lovingly, 
losing in places its slender tendriis amidst the 
uestling leaves of the apricot branches, 

At the bottom of the gardeo, where the 
shrubberies were, there was a gate that led into 
the orchard, in which the hoary damson-trees 
atooped low and crookedly, and in which all day 
long the birds twittered incessantly, and the bees 
hummed over the thyme, and the butterflies 
hovered, aud the pebbly brook, which flashed 
between the alder boughs at the far end, sang on 
from morviog until night its sweet Tennysonian 


aONg 

Margery had cut flowers sufficient for that 
evening ; but in coming out she had forgotten 
her shallow basket, and so must return and fetch 
it. 

fiosee, honeysuckle, lilies, and their pure sweet 
sisters, were all lying upon the edge of the grass 

“just as they had fallen from the etem. 

Oh, the sweet flower month of June !—-of all 
he “‘uwelve daughters of the year” surely Juve 
ia the one we should love best, for she is the 
loveliest 

May may be the poet’s joy; September the 
darling of the sportsman ; but June should be 
crowned the month of love, the delight of the 
maiden’s heart. 

Some such dim vague thought as thie was Ait 
ting goreamer-light across the brain of Margery as 
she wended her steps from the rose-bushes back 
towards the house, with the suvrays flecking 
own through the mulberry leaves and dancing 
in her happy eyes 

Suddenly eha became aware that Sally, their 
neat parlourmaid, was hastening over the lawn to 
meet her 

“ Please, Miss Margery,” said the girl, rather 
breathlesaly, ‘* the new gentleman's come, He ia 
in the great parlour all by himself, and your Aunt 
Susan, mi-s, is upstairs a cleaning herself.” 

There was of course no earthly reason why 
those warm pink cheeks of Margery Durham's 





should take unto them an evea yet warmer tinge 
of carnation at this not unexpected piece of 
intelligence which Sally the parlourmaid had just 
brought out to her. 

Nevertheless Margery somehow felt them 
burning and burning again into a disgraceful 
poppy-like state, and she told herself vehemently 
under her breath that she was an idiot for her 

ins. 

“ Very well, Sally, I am coming this instant,” 
she eaid quietly. 

And Sally retired. 

Margery Durham followed the maid leisurely, 
and with as much dignity as she could summon 
to her aid fully conscious that she was in a 
direct line with those two bow windows in the 
great parlour, and re-entered the house by the 
garden door. 

Then she drew off and cast aside her earth- 
soiled gauntlets, and went into the great parlour. 

Dr. Durham bad left word that every courtesy 
waa to be shown the stranger in his absence, and 
of course Margery now remembered her father’s 
wishes, 

“Mr, Lyulph Lynne?” she said. And held out 
to the young man her hand in weicome. 


(To be continued.) 








TWO MARRIAGES. 


—!0i-— 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


For a long time Georgie lay on the floor half- 
stunned ; then she gradually came to herself, 
rose, bathed her face, and tried to cool her 
throbbing temples. 

She now went ia bodily fear of her life of Peter 
who, when half-maddened with rage and drink, 
waa apparently capable of anything. 

He might kill her, and who would ever know ? 
The dummy and Mary would keep his secret, 

She wished there were an end of this life, and 
that she were dead—but, oh! by a natural 
death—not to have her soul parted from her 
body by strangulation at Peter’s hands, and 
death had seemed very close to her that very 
night on the stairs, when his fingers were at 
her throat, and his eyes glaring into hors, like a 
veritable wild beast of prey. 

It would come to pass, she foresaw, that he 
would wring her secret from her, as he had 
wrung her money, by threats and force. One 
thing was certain, she had none of the papers 
about her. Would he believe this? He might 
search and search till he did believe. For a 
reason she could not clearly account for at the 
time she had put them all away into the secret 
drawer of the fateful, hateful black cabinet— 
partly because they would be safe, and partly 
because there was to hers fitness in this 
detested cabinet holding this disgraceful secret. 
Weill, if Peter Blaine wanted certain com- 
promisivg papers, he would have to go to the 
Manor to fetch them, that was all. 

Meanwhile every sound on the stairs mae 
her start and shudder, and it seemed to her 
ears, sharpened by four, that there was someone 
—some stealthy person—at the other side of 
the door on the landing. She went to the 
door of the room and listened. Someone was 
there. Then she, pauting with fear, drew with 
great labour a heavy chest of drawers all the 
way across two rooms, spurred by an agony of 
dread, and placed it against the door, on the top 
of that the coalscuttie, fender, and, in short, a 
goodly portion of all the portable things in the 
room, and thereby made a formidable barricade, 
and then she went to bed, and lay awake all 
night, protected by four candles. 

Towards morning she fell into a fitful dose, 
from which the thundering of the dummy to 
obfMin admission aroused her. The dummy 
must enter, otherwise she would have to starve, 
aud a cup of tea she longed for, with a longing 
well-known to those who have spent a wakeful, 
feverish night. 

The procese of taking down the barricade 





oceupied a considerable time, and when the 
dummy made her way in, her stolid face actually, 
for once in its life, expreased astonishment—aye, 
and more, for when she had tidied up the apart. 
ment, aud stowed away all the articles each in 
their proper place, and when she had made the 
fire and laid the breakfast, she went and peeped 
in at the bedroom door, which was ajar, and 
atared, with a mixture of curiosity and pity—or 
something near to pity—at this tall young woman, 
in the long white dressing-gown, who was 
mechanically brushing out her profusion of 
brown hair, unknowing that she was watched. 

As her arm rose and fell, and her wide sleeveg 
fell back, the marks of a large bruise was visible 
on one of them-—a very recent, black bruise, 
The glass reflected her peering face in the door. 
way, for she had pushed it further open, and she 
was beckoned in. 

She came slowly, and then, stopping, pointed 
with one finger to the mark on ie’s arm— 
never had she been moved to such an extent 
before, For reply, Georgie pointed down 
through the door, as though to indicate who had 
done it, At thisthe dummy nodded, her mind 
had grasped that, aud she looked with intelligence 
for more information, 

Georgie now pointed to her wedding-ring and 
again below, but this was altogether too much 
for the woman's credulity. She smiled—she 
even made a curious gurglivg noise in her throat, 
that, perhaps, stood for a laugh with her—and, 
shaking her head very slowly from side to side, 
she beat a solemn retreat, Evidently to try and 
persuade her that ber charge was the wife of the 
master of the house was making too great 4 
demand upon her credulity—it actually made 
her laugh. 

At this particular crisis of the story the state 
of affairs was as followe:—Lady Fanny Barton 
was satisfied that her incubus Mra, George had 
disappeared, to bloom out as Mrs. Blaine, and 
wrote a triumphant letter to her absent nephew 
to that effect. It ran as follows :— 


“Dean GrieeRt,—- 

“Your short note from Singepore was 
hardly worth the postage, However, [ am 
thankful to hear that you are well. The children 
are in good health, and, I may say, growing 
visibly. And now letmecommunicate a great piece 
of news, that will surprise you, perhaps, though I 
must say that it did not surprise me, Their 
mother, after coming here cons’ antly, for the last 
ten months, aud making the most absurd fuss 
about them, has, without even giving us a hint 
of her movements, suddenly disappeared with 
Mr. Blaine, It happened that I had occasion to 
send her a meseage by the nurse, and she found 
that the Bower was in the house agent’s bands— 
a man taking the inventory, the servants pre 
paring to leave; and wheo she inquired what 
had become of the lady of the house, Mr. Blaie 
himself came forward, and announced that sh 
had seen fit to return to his roof, and requested 
that her address would not, be revealed to friends 
who had known her in other circumstances. — 

“Since this astovishing intelligence nothing 
has been heard of her. She is gone. She has, 1 
am happy to say, cast off what she ao cleverly 
calla ‘her former friends.’ We need no longet 
trouble ourselves abous her, and I look upon her 
unexpected removal as a very great blessing to 
me, to the boys, and to you. Now, my dear 
Gilbert, come home; surely you have eee 
enough of the world by this time! Come home 
soon to your attached and thankful aunt,— 

“ Frances Barton.” 


This was Lady Faunty’s opinion of the matter. 
Miss Fave had outwardly the same views—t.¢, 
that Mra. George was a deceitful, heartiess 
creature, and that she had acted just as such 4 
woman would be supposed toact. Having found 
that Gilbert was gone for ever she fell back upom 
Mr. Blaine, &e., &c., and she was a good riddance 
to everyone concerned; and she hoped that 
Gilbert had had enough of scheming girls, with 
good eyes and figures, and would profit by past 
experience, and accept it ag a lesson for life (all 
this to her aunt). Secretly Miss Fane had b 
some twinges from her almost oasified consciane® 
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However, her hand in eo violating the Blaines 
she flattered herself, would never, never come to 
light. 

“as for the Vances, they took no interest of a 
friendly nature in a relative who had robbed 
them, so they declared, of an immense fortune, 
She was capable of anything (bad), to quote her 
cousins, and when it came to their ears that the 
Mavor was shut up, Mr. Vernon gone abroad, 
and Mrs. Vernon gone no one knew where, they 
simply lifted their shoulders and their eyebrows, 
and asked, what anyone could expect from such 
an abominable creature ?” 

Then Charlotte was in an up-country station 
in New Zealand, and wrote home rarely—say 
once a year, All her hopes, all her heart was 
centred in the colony. She did not trouble her 
heart about her friends or her sister in the old 
country. 

Madame Smart had been puzzled—very much 
so indeed ; for when she came to execute her 
client's orders she discovered that someone had 
been beforehand with her, and all the transactions 
taken out of her hands, In her amazement she 
gent for Binks, and cross-questioned her sharply. 

“No; she knew nothing of Mrs, George's 
whereabouts, she only wished she did. She 
knew of Mr. Blaine’s visit, of the horror Mrs. 
George had of him, of how she bad told her she 
was going to run away,” all this she breathlessly 
explained to Madame Smart, who sat with her 
hands on her knees, in a magisterial attitude, her 
lower jaw dropped half-an-inch in sheer amaze- 
ment, 

“Well, well—and she wasn’t leaving till next 
morn’ 

‘“No; but a cab came for her about eight 
o'clock, and a young woman she knew in it.” 

“ Knew her, did she 1" 

“Yes, and she brought a message to say that 
ene of the boys was took ill with cramp, and she 
was wanted at once. So off she set, never even 
stopping for gloves or boote—just threw on her 
jacket and bat, and away with her in the cab with 
the young person. It was a desperately foggy 
night--the lamps as dim as dim could be; and 
when she got to the gate, she turus aad says to 
me, and her face looking quite strange and pale, 
in the bad light, ‘Good-bye, Binks ; maybe Ill 
not come again, but I'll send for my things,’ 
and with that she slipped into the cab and drove 
away into the fog. I stood for awhile, and I bad 
a queer kind of feeling that there was something 
not all right about it,” 

“ What made you think that ?” quickly. 

“Tt was # look in the girl’s eyee—aye, she had 
a bad eye,” 

“But did she not seem friendly with Mrs. 
George, and did she not go with her of her own 
accord, readily ¥” 

“Oh, yes, ready enough—too ready, I’m 
thinking |" 

‘And did she send for her things?” 

“ Yes, the very self-same young woman came 
and carried them away next day—everything, 
even toa few little odds and ends that I know 
Mrs. George means for you and me,” with an 
Sogry recollection of her loss. 

‘And what did this woman say?” 

“Well, when I asked her she said Mra. George 
‘was weil and happy, and said 1 was to send her 
all her things—that was all,” she returned, 
reluctantly, “Then when the nurse came from 
Lady Fanny, and said abe had never been near 
‘them at all thad night, I did not like the look of 
it, I can tell you.” 

“Still,” persisted Madame Smart, “you say 
na and the girl were frierds, and she went away 
with her on the spot, and said she would not 
come back, but would send for her clothes. She 
kept her word exactly, you see, she did not come 
bak ; she did send for her clothes, and the very 
same girl. What more would you have?” 

Ah, but then Mr. Blaine came. I think he 
and that impudent-looking black-eyed minx were 
™ league, and all I pray to Heaven is that 
"that poor young lady has come to no harm ; but 
6 4 strange business, and I can’t help feeling 
* Worry over it in my owninner mind. That 
poor Mrs. George, I shan’t forget her face as 


808 said good-bye, I often seem to see it before 





something to me and could not. Maybe,” lower- 
ing her voice to a whisper, ‘‘they have made 
away with her.” 

“Get out with your nonsense, Susan Biuks ! 
Your head is just full of rubbish and fancies, and 
you have got the nerves, as I call it, from reading 
up police reports, whichis no fit kind of amuse- 
ment for such as you. Don’t talk any more 
trash to me. I daresay before the month is over 
our heads we will be having her here, getting her 
epriog dresses.” 

But a month went by—two months—three 
months—and she did not reappear, nor were 
there any tidings of her from any source what- 
ever, 

Mra, George had eunk beneath the social 

surface. She had comg@tely and mysteriously 
vanished. 
_ But she was all the time, as we know, shut up 
in the back rooms in a house not very far from 
her former residence, It was a fine, solid mansion, 
in an old-fashioned square, from which the beau 
monde that ever inhabited the locality had 
gradually, slowly ebbed to other, newer quarters. 
A good many professional people, and people 
who liked fine houses at low rents, instead of 
little stuffy bandboxes at fabulous prices, 
occupied them. The neighbourhood was quite 
respectable, and a little dull, but these things 
did not concern Peter Blaine and Mary Todd, 
who was known in their circle as Mra, Peter 
Blaine. They had come and looked over it ; had 
been pleased with the solid furniture, lofty rooms, 
and “great show,” as they remarked, for their 
money. 

The apartments upstairs had struck them 
simultaneously as the very thing for a certain 
purpose, It looked as if it were made for them, 
and, without any undue hesitation, they entered 
into the occupancy of 15, Gordon-square, This 
was on the strength of Peter’s thousand a year, 
but now that he had the “fingering,” as he 
called it, of four times the sum, they launched 
out into a carriage and pair (on job), a capital, if 
red-faced, cook ; also on job, a pair of tall, pert- 
looking maids, with frizzy fringes, a slavey to 
do their work, known as the under-housemaid, 

and @ man-servant, who spent most of his time 
chaffing the above young women, and picking his 
teeth, 

They all admitted that it was a rum" place, 
but times were slack, and these people’s money 
was as good as anyone's, and they indemnifed 
themselves by doing as little work as they could, 
without being mere “ visitors ” in the house | 

There was great company kept now; constant 
dinners, or suppers, or luncheon parties, Cook 
had to have in a niece to help her, and the con- 
sumption of brandy, port, and brown sherry for 
sauces and sweets was actually appelling ! 

Mr, Blaine, now that he was palpably in the 
enjoyment of a solid income, had heaps of friends 
—old friends, really birds of his own feather, 
broken-down gentlemen, with reputations a little 
damaged by transactions at cards or the turf; 
besides these there were some young men who 
were “none of your straight-laced people,” and 
who thought Blaine “a rather good sort of chap,” 
and Mra. Blaine “no end of fun,” and who 
enjoyed the Sunday dinners and Saturday 
suppers at No, 15 uncommonly; the cellar was 
good, the cook Al, and you always met a lot of 
jolly people, There were some ladies, full of life 
and go, perhaps a little loud in voice and dress, 
who bad no nonsense about them, in quite their 
own language. These were the wives of Mr. 
Blaine’s friends, or wives’ sisters, or frienda’ 
sisters, or, in scme cases, widows- ladies who had 
not actually passed the rubicon of propriety, but 
metaphorically sat by the stream and dabbled 
and splashed in the water, but never went quite 


in, 
Little did all these fast and festive people 
guess at the secret of those rooms upstairs! 
—-that the money that paid for champagne 
and cigars and feasts came out of the banking 
account of a miserable woman who was pacing 4 
dark room on the next storey, nearly beside 
hereelf with despair, with solitude and silence 
for her two companions. 
Of course these revellers knew nothing, but 


been told that a lady, who was confined in the 
three back rooms, shut off by a door, was a 
relation of Mr. Blaine’s—mad, but harmlese ! 
No one had seen her. She was broughtin a cab 
one foggy night ; the attendant could nor speak 
if she weuld, and would notif she could. it was 
f master-stroke on the part of crafty Peter to 
secure her aervices, to bave her informed, by 
means of a faithful, friendly interpreter, that 
her charge was not only bad, but that she must 
pot listen to her for a moment, and that to 
connive at escape, carrying letters, &c,, would 
thrust her (the dummy) forth without wages or 
character ; whereas, if she was true to her post, 
she would be in a position to bank a handsome 
sum of money at the end of the year. 

This notion appealed to her love of money, 
which, and her love of gin, were her two 
strongest characterisiice, and, so far as we have 
seen, she was stolidly faithful to her promise 
and to her own interests, She went up and 
down twice a day, tray in hand—a mere wooden 
figure; and no tidings were to be gained from 
her of the mad lady, or whether she was young 
or old, or very mad, or merely a drivelling idiot ; 
nor why the Blaines kept her instead of sending 
her to Hanwell{—why they bothered them- 
selves t 

There was nothing to pique the servante’ 
interest or curiosity upstairs of late, and there 
had been so much going-on in the way of 
theatre-going and dinners and suppers, that the 
“case” upstairs had almost slipped from their 
minds ; but it was alarmiugly recalled one even- 
ing by ® piercing woman’s shriek, that rang 
through the house with such » sudden sharpness 
that it made everybody jump, and the words 
“Help! help!” were distinctly audible. Then 
therefwaa a scuffing sound on the stairs, a 
slamming of doors, and ail was over. 

Whatever had happened? The dummy had 
seen it. Her fellow-servants crowded round her, 
and knew by her face that she had been on the 
epot ; but to all eager signs she merely shook 
her head, and subsequently soothed her nerves 
by & doubly strong nightcap. 

Thie shriek was so piercing, sc despairing, 
that it rang in the hearers’ ears, and would 
never be forgotten; aud now the cook, tha 
housemaid, and the man put their heads together, 
and talked in whispers of a continual tramp over- 
head at times—- if anyone was beneath the back 
rooms !|—of a mufiled beating on the door asif bv 
two impotent, frantic hands. 

One of the maids was listened to with volemu 

respect as she assured her eager audience that 
the evening she came she had had a glimpse of 
her. She was tall and young, with ligho brown 
hair, aod a sealskin jacket, the same, ehe would 
take her ‘‘ davy,” that Mrs. Blaine was wearing 
now. She had come in quietly enough-—it was 
a night, they might remember, that all the 
lights were put out in the hall—euch a queer 
start as they thought it. Of course, they could 
see the reason of that now; but she had been 
standing on the landivng when the door was 
opened, and had alook, though Mr. B. had shovelled 
heraway, And after awhile there waa desparate 
work—she talking, he talking, Mrs. Blaine 
screaming, and real madhouse row—and sbe her 
welf was greatly frightened, and ren away then, 
they would recollect, to look. When she came 
up again it was all quiet ; end she had never seeu 
the lady since, 
Her circle were deeply impressed, and would 
have liked to come to the bottom of the business, 
but there was no prospect of that, as they were 
all well aware. 


CHAPTER YXX. 


Maaair, the slavey, had taken a deep interest 
in ail that concerned the lady upstairs. When 
other servants dismissed her from their busy 
minds she did not, She pondered and pondered, 
and resolved to find some means of com- 
municating with the mad lady before long, but 
at a safe distance, in case of accidents. 

It was not the first time she had been curious 








me now, ag if she were trying—trying to say 


‘he servants had their surmises, They had 


about that locked door on the landing. She 
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was & true Eve's daughter, with quite » dangerous 
upply of her mother Eve's weakneas. 
h was she that Georgie had heard stro'ling 
it outside on more than one occa d 
w she (Maggie), emboldened 
being out, first scratched 
gentiy rapped at the doo 


e listened breathlessly, and her heart beating 


sion, & 


by the 


fast hen rapped again louder 


She was heard ; for a light, quick foot came 
of an inver room, and paused as if uncertain, 
2 bent down to the keyhole, and said through 


it, most distinctly, — 

" Who is there? 

“It’s only Maggie, the under-housemaid, I 
just thought I'd dnd out what you were doing 
io nere,” 

“I'm in prison. [ shall die soon if I can’t 
get out,’ 


Her voice died away in a low sob. 

‘Who keeps you here?” inquired Maggie, at 
the keyhole, kneeling down now. 

“Mr. Blaine.” 

And what is he to you?” 

“My husband.” 

“What?” nearly 
the keyhole. 

“Why t Who does he pretend that I am{” 

'*A relation—a cousin, and mad,” in a faint 
voice 

“Mad! I'm not, but I soon will be if I’: 
kept here much longer. Oh!” imploringly, “I'll 
make your fortune, Maggie, if you will help me 
to get out. You must, you shall help me. It’s 
raurder to keep me here.” 

** But supposing you are mad?” said Maggie, 
cautiously, she now kneeling ab one side of the 
beyhole and the prisoner, who was trembling all 
over with agitation and hope, at the other, 

“ My good girl,” she said, impresaively, “ do I 
talk like a mad woman! I'll leave it to your. 
self.” 

‘What's your name then } 
sensible sometimes,” 

"My real name, I'm ashamed to say, is Mra, 
B'aine.”’ 

And why does he keep you up here ?” 

Because I want to be away, and he knows 
I am very rich, aud when he shuts me up, and 
ne ove knows where I am, he can epend all 
my money. He has none of his own—it’s all 
oine,” 

To this Magyie simply replied with the word 
laws,’ a laws” of the deepest admiration and 
respect 

“Aud do you go by the name of Mrs, Blaine 
outside ?” 

‘i 7 


screamed Maggie, through 


Mad people is 


I kept away from him and hid myself, 
J called myself Mrs, George.” 

“Lawa ! "—a louder one this time, and a 
panee, and then—“ Why, you're never the lady 
down in our street aa had the sewing-class, and 
woman’s-class, aud gave away so much coals, 
tea, and things ?’ 

“Yes ; I think I must be, I-hadaroom down 
off Willis-strert, in a building called Dobbie’s 
Loan. [ had classes all last year,” 

“Then you is her, and you were rare’ good to 
my mother last spring and to many a one; and 
(whisver) Mrs, George, if anyone can get you 
out, in spite of them, I will, if I have to tear 
down this door with my own ten naile, "—this 
jerked volubly through the keyhole, 

Mrs, George made no anawer ; she was sbbbing. 
She began, faint as it was, to see light at last. 

* Does your people know you are bere ?” 
‘No; TI was kidnapped, I may say,’ and lured 
here by Mary Todd.” 

«By who” 

“The woman downstairs. She wasa maid to 
a lady T know, and brought to me a false message, 
and brought me here aa you see.” 

‘A maid! a maid! Why, she’s the grandest 
of the grand, and won't even ring a bell, nor 
pick vp a handkerchief for hervelf. You should 
see her dresses and her diamonds! “They keep a 
world of company—no end of them, and a fine 
curriage and horses.” 

“No doubd. But, Maggie, will you post : 
letter for me, to morrow ; that's the firat thing 
Tl ask of you.” 

“T will, and welcome, You have it ready this 


family } 
the panel, ani then | 


time to-morrow, and I'li be here again. 
letters as you like. Tl fetch a knife, and you 
can vlip’em underthe door, Hist ! there’s some- 
one coming,” 

So there was 

In another moment Maggie was walking slowly 


| downstairs, al) innocence, dustpan in hand, as the 


' 








| more through the kephole, 


head housemaid slowly ascended, en route to 
attire herself for the theatre ; for occasionally 
Mr. Blaine, who had mavy acquaintances con- 
nected with the theatre, endowed his household 
with free passes, 

To return to Georgie. She was so utterly over- 
whelmed by hearing, after more than thirteen 
weeks, a friendly, human voice, She could not 
compose herself, and at the then prospect of 
liberty—of leaving thia living death far behind— 
her heart beat so fast that it seemed about to fly 
out of her throat 

After a long time she regained composure, and 
sat down to write a letter to Gilbert, which we 
will have the reading of by-and-by, 


She had no unte-paper, although, by a lucky | 


chance, she possessed an envelope, ao she wrote 
on the fly-leaves of two booke lent her by the 
dummy. 

She had a great deal to say, and was obliged to 
write very close in order to husband her scanty 
stock of paper, but she managed all the same to 
say a good deal ; and before she went to bed she 
closed her epistle, and addreased the envelope to 
Gilbert Vernon’s club, to be forwarded imme- 
diately. 

Then she knelt down and said her prayers, aud 
prayed long and fervently that this letter might 
reach ita destination safely avd ‘right, even in the 
eyes of one of whom, in one sense, it:was wicked 
even to think, but in another was surely her 
husband before that awful man downstairs. 

She prayed that this little new spark of hope 
might not be extieguished, for, if it were, and 
she was once more cath back into black despair 
she would die, 

Then she went to bed and for once slept 
soundly, She did not letp her mind dwell on 
borrors, a8 usual, aor in the possibility of her 


| opening her eyes in the grey dawn; as she often 


feared, and seeing a female figure, with bowed 
head and loosely-swaying arms, hanging from 
that tragic hook in the wall, 

No; for once her hopes far exceeded her fears, 
and she slept till the clatter of the dummy 
arriving with the breakfast things brought her 
back from happy dreams, to hateful, stern 
realities, 

Tne day seemed months till a welcome knock- 
ing at the outer door announced the welcome 
arrival of the letter-carrier, and within ‘five 
minutes, after a little scraping of ‘the door with 
a knife, the epistle was despatched and safely in 
Maggie's pocket, 

“Listen to me, ma'am, Mrs, George,” she 
whispered, “I hear they are all going to the 
theatre, or to see the horse-riding tomorrow 
night ; alot of servants has got tickets. I have; 
but I:won't go at the last moment—-the coast 
will be clear, After the dummy has her gin she’s 
safe, but she never goes off properly till pretty 
late ; then [li get the key out of her pocket and 
let you out. Be readybring anything you have 
with you, that’s to say, money, and if you have a 
bat and jacket put them on, I will let you out, 
lock this door after you, show you out by the hall 
and away you go; and don't forget Maggie 
Fleury!” 

"No, to my dyivg day~never)” very  fer- 
vently. ; 

“Then VU slip the key back in dummy’s 
pocket, and no one willbe a bit the wiser, and 
when, the next morning, she goes up with your 
tray won't she be surprised! Ifit was me Id 
write ‘sold’ in great big letters all across the 
wali,» Leuppose you have ink?” 


But this vuigar triumph did not appeal:to 


Mra. George. To be away) to be free, was 


sufficiend triumph for her, and she) made no! 
| answer, 


“He drinks awful,” whi Maggie once 


“He'ea fearful man | 


What an eye he has got im his head | 
aay as she was a maid $” eagerly, 
ae Yes,” 


And you) 


Aas mavy 


| 




















“Well, if that don’t beat evérything! She 
has as much aire now as 4 peacock Oh, you 
should just see her lovely diamond necklace |” 
in a sudden burst of enthusiasm. “ They spark!s 
like—like the sun.” 

Georgie had a ehrewd idea that she was well 
acquainted with this sparkling ornament--that 
it had been hers! but, oh! if-ehe might only 
escape with life and reason she gladly endowed 
Miss Todd, or whatever she called herself, with 
every jewel she had ever possessed, 

“TI don’t think it’s safe my staying here any 
longer,” said Maggie, rising from her knees, 
“Ib would never do to be caught at thit ere key- 
hole of all keyholee; that would “spoil all, 
Well, good-night, ma'am. Get your things ready, 
such as you can carry, and keep up your heart, 
for I'l! be back here about half-past nine to- 
morrow night if things happen as [I expect will 


happen, and with the key.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Tre hours that elapsed before Maggie came to 
release the prisoner seemed the longest that the 
latter bad ever known. 

Her few preparations she had spread over as 
much space as possible, and yet, dawdle aa che 
would, everything was ready for her departure 
in less than half-an-hour. 

She possessed a hat, but no ehawl or jacket of 
any kind ; her sealskin had been confiscated, as 
previously hinted, and, under the circumstances 
of her never going outside the door, of course ic 
had been unnecessary te replace it, 

At nine o'clock she was standing at her outer 
door, with her hat on her head and a bundle in 
her hand, listening breathlessly for approaching 
footsteps, 

Half-pasp nine—no sound! Ten! Surely 
Maggie (oh, agonising idea !) had nob been play- 
ing with her hopes merely for the pleasure of 
dashing thera to the ground : 

“If Lam disappointed this time,” said the 
unfortunate young lady, with clenched hands, 
“T shall go mad—I know I shall!” : 

But she was not to be forsaken ; Maggie was 
faithful. i 

She came stealing cautiously up the stairs, and 
presently there was a fumbling at the keyhole, 
the door opened slowly, and she whispered, — 

“ Are'you there ma’am ?” 

“Yes; I've been here for hours!” .sbe re- 
turned, irritably. 

1 could not come before, for they did mot go 
till pretty late, They are all gone, except covk 
and dummy, and they have been at supper, and 
at the gin, I had to.wait till dummy went 
to sleep over the fire—and she was @ long time 
about: it--to pick her. pocket, for she always 
carries the key there, —t-teft her sound, and 
the cook in bed, so we've the house to ourselves, 
and now is your time.. Comeon!” 

No second invitation was In an 
instant Georgie was half-way down the etair®, 
but, someliow or other she had been go long 
cooped up, she felt quite giddy, and had to 
cling to the balustrades for two..or three 
momenta, q : 

Maggie, thinking she heard a noiae, said, 
encouragingly,— em 

“It’s po cne. There's nota single etir in the 
house. Hurry on, hurry on!” : 

They ‘both to’ the drawing-r%om 
floor, and then to to the hall. .Oh, rapture ! the 
atreet door was in sight at last-—the gate to 
freedom ! ‘i Enarl 

“It's a perishing night,” said. Maggie, shiver- 
ing ; and you've no shawl or anything. What- 
ever is to be done?” 

‘© Oh, I don’t, care ; I'll do 
mind it so as I get oup of this, 
feel the cold, I'm sure.” | 4 

“But, putting aside the fact of your getting 
vote desir of cold, you can’t go out like that 
It just looks as if you were running away, euch 
a eutias that—s hat, and no jacket; mor gloves. 
You'd be known in a minute, See, I’ve an old 
grey shawl you shall have, if you'll not mind 
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wearing it. You can throw it away afterwards, 
I'll run down for it now.” 

“Tf you do, Maggie, don’t be a minute. I’m 
on thorns to get away ; and, before I go, tell me 
where I am, quickly, for I have not the lesst 
idea what part of London J am in.” 

“ You’re in Gordon-square—if you know where 
that is. I'll tell you when I come back, Juat 
sit down for a secoad,” 

And, opening a swing door, she vanished to the 
lower regions, She seemed to be a long time 
away—to Georgie, ab least, who sat in the big 
untidy hall, and felt her every pulse throbbing 
with fear and impatience. 

“Tf she does not come soon,” she said to her- 
self, decisively, “I shall open the door, and go,” 
glancing at a big, barred, mavsive-looking door, 
one of the old style, with a great braes lock, and 
a huge, hanging chain, and bolts top and bottom. 
No latch-key here ! 

As she looked she saw that it was securely 


fastened up, as if for the night, a freak on the | 


part of the drunken cook, who had entirely for- 
gotten that the family and most of the servents 
had not come home as yet. 

It would take some time to undo, and make a 
good deal of noise into the bargaiv. As she was 
thus eurveying it critically, Maggie came panting 
through the swing door, breathless and fright- 
ened, 

“She's awake!" she gasped. “She's after 
me! Hide for your life! Here—there’s a 
closet for cloaks,” pulling open a door with a 
wrench, “in you I'l come back for you 
when she’s settled down again.” 

In a second Georgie found herself shut into a 
stuffy little dark closet, seemingly full of old 
cloaks, and coats, and hata, and lumber, that had 
a musty dusty smell, as if it had not been opened 
for months, 

Here, bundle in band, she crouched down, and 
held ber breath, though there was no need for 
either precaution, and presently she heard the 
dummy’s heavy, flat footfall coming along the 
ball, accompanied by a quicker, lighter one— 
Maggie's, 

They went upstairs together as far as the 
second flight, Would they ascend the third! 
If the open door was found she was lost! But 
noj 

After a while--a long while it seemed--but 
perbaps two moments, they were down in the 
hall once more, 

Maggie had evidently managed to engage the 
durnmy’s attention in some wonderful way. 

She heard the awing door bang behind them, 
and was on the eve of peeping ont, Now she 
would go. Her hand was feeling nervously for 
the latch when a thundering double knock at the 
hall-door brought her heart to her mouth, and 
then came @ violent peal at the bell—the master 
od mistress, of course | 

She was quite right—it was the master and 


mistress ; and not only them, but a large party’ 


of guests, who had accompanied them home to 
supper, 

The hail seemed to be filled all of a sudden 
with Voices—men’s voice’s, women's—laughing, 
and the nasal accent of Mr. Blaine, high above 
tvery other, was heard inviting every one in. 

“I don't know if my servants have come home, 
but anyhow the cook's on the premises, and she’s 
&2 important person, eh? We will have supper 
in the twinkling of an eye, Just go upstairs, 
Mrs, Maynard, and take the party after you, 
Supper will be in directly.” 

Then there ensued @ stamping and a rustling. 

_ A‘ver this the light was suddealy turned on 
'n some room near the closet, for the chinks in 
the wood were libup, and Georgie, looking 
sterlthily through one of them, saw the dining- 
room, into whic this closet abutted, a big room, 
with the gae just surned on by a very cross- 
looking man servan, 

The cloth was laid partially—either that or 
left from dinner ; and he waa now going round 
the table layirg more forks and knives in a kind 
ot et fury, and talking volubly to himself 
a. the time, 

Such junketing, such ways—there’s no peace 
for a decent eervant ; he oe knows what's to 

pen next, This is the second this week, and 














keeping us all out of our beds till all hours. | was, to say the least of it, eccentric, and the 


Here, Ciara,” to one of the* maids, “ you just go 
and bring up the glasses, Has that drunken old 
woman downstairs been roused ?” 

“Aye; she’s like walking in her sleep, but 
she’s sending up some supper. Did you ever 
know such a pack!” nodding her head con- 
temptuously towards the ceiling above her, 

“I's a pack as I’m not going to have any- 
thing to do with much longer, I never was in 
such a rowdy place in my life before, and won't 
be again in a hurry; and if you'll take a friend's 
advice, Clara, you'll clear out, too, There will 
be a rare smash here one of these days, or my 
name's not Thomas Mullins. Now run away, 
and hurry up with them glasses, and tell Maria 
to sharpen herself, 





If he hasn’t the supper laid | 


like a king on the stage, as comes up by 2 frap- | 


door at a moment's notice, his language is—you 
know what; but I’m not going to stand it—no, 
not for triple the good wages |” banging down 
two decanters on the table, 

Presently the gong brought all the company 
downstairs, flocking in sans ceremonie as they 
had flocked into the hall, There, at the foot of 
the table, Georgie could bring a quarter of an 
eye to bear on Peter—Peter, in full evening 
dress, his moustache stiffened out at the ends 
till they looked like two knitting needles, his 
hair cropped close to his head in the approved 
“jail bird” fashion, a single diamond solitaire 
atud lighting up the vast expanse of his shirt 
front, and an equally valuable gem blazing on his 
little fioger-~Peter, looking as she had never seen 
him before—-prosperous, rich, the pompous owner 
of # fine establishment, troops of friends, and a 
full stuffed purse. 

Beside him sat a very stout lady in a very low 
dress, with big dark eyes, that locked as if they 
were greatly wade up even to Georgie’s very 
bird’s-eye view. She was handsome in a florid, 
dark style, and, perbaps, on the sunny side of 
forty. She laughed loudly at everything Peter 
said, looked witchingly into his face, showed all 
her upper ‘teeth as far as the molars, and seemed 
to possess an appetite in good case, and to have 
a weakness for champagne, Georgie had re- 
marked that she looked away invariably in sweet, 
simple, unconsciousness, as her glass was filled 
again and again, 

So much for this couple, who seemed to be 
excellent friends indeed as time went on, and 
the wines and general jollity circulated. She 
would be seen tapping his arm with a fat, play- 
ful hand, and he jeaning over and whispering 
into her ear in a way that looked as if the sharp 
ends of his moustache would almost put ber eyes 
out ; and she would laugh and giggle and look 
interogatively round the table, and laugh and 
giggle again, and then whisper to him. Not 
pretty manners, certainly--but there, she was no 
worea than the rest of the company, none of 
them seeraed to have any worth mentioning. 

There were other = carrying on flirtations 
tender or sprightly; there were men argui 
loudly about races or about cards ; there was 
old gentleman, with a red face and white hair, 
who was relating doubtful anecdotes at the top 
of his voice to.a thin woman acroes the table, and 
who ought to have been ashamed of himzelf 
instead of being appurentiy extremely well-pleazed 
with his own flow of anecdote, There were the 
two maids and the man-servant in the backgroud, 
drinking in every word with thirsty ears, but 
looking scorn at the company to each other. 
There was the skeleton at the feast, if we may 
call Georgie so—and, indeed, she was literally 


reduced to skin and bone--watching the whole | to 


entertainment with palpitating, breatbless in- 
terest. 


Mary Todd sat at the head of the table, and 
with her back to her. She could only see her 
profile at best, but she had been able to recognise 
her own rividre of diamonds round Mary's swarthy 
neck, was in a low dress also—a garment 
of a daring style, that some French dressmaker 
had imported from Paris, and passed off on her 
deluded client as the “same as made for the 
Princess of Wales,” but, in good ti uth, it was 
more in the atyle‘of's etage costume, worn there as 
a burlesque on good taste. There was nothing 
to be said against the materials, but her style 


] 








colours biinding. Whatever else it was it was 
costly, and Mary felt that it was more expensive 
than all the other women’s dreeses at the {able 
put together. 

She ought to have been satisfied between thas 
and her diamonds and 9 bead young man, with « 
washed-out appearance, sho was uttering the 
most barefaced and coloseal compliments inte 
her ear. But, no—she could only give him half 
her attention ; she was too much taken up in 
watchivg Peter. His goings on were disgraceful, 
and as to that wretch—that horrid, painted Mrs. 
Sweetman — never -—- never — never should she 
darken ber doors.again. Georgie could eee that 
the lady of the house was uneasy in her raind 
and the reason—much Peter would care! 

Everything must have an end in time, even 
‘a jolly little supper after the play,” ag Mra. 
Sweetman called it. There waa a rising aod 
pushing back of chsirs, a lighting of cigars and 
cigarettes, and an exodus into the hall, where 
shawling and coating and loud farewells took 

lace, 

. Peter went out and tenderly sped Mrs. Sweet- 
man in particular, the rest of the company ia 
general, whilet Mary merely stood in the door- 
way, with her arms akimbo, and glowered like « 
thunderclond on her recent company, Thea, 
ere they had all ieft, she retreated into the 
dining-room, and Georgie, who was cloee to her, 
saw her fill herself out nearly a tumbler full of 
champagne, drain it off, and then, as she put 
down the glass, she said to herse!f aloud, “ Aye, 
I'll be able to have it out with him after that4 
he shall not get over me this time!” and ehe 
began to trail up and down the room, nursing 
her wrath to keep it warm. 

After a little the hall door slammed, there was 
a sound of many wheels careering down the 
street, and Peter lounged into the room, with 
his hands in his pockets—lounged up to the 
chimney-piece, and, leaning against it with hie 
back, surveyed his gaudy companion attentively, 

“ What ”’—here two or three bad words-—" was 
the meaning of your behaviour this evening, 
you ill-tempered-lockiog, yellow-skinned viragoé 
Don’t let me eee any more of your black looks 
at my table, or your scowls at my friends, or Ult 
give you something to ecow!l and look biack 


or. 

"T'll look as black as I please,” retorted Mary, 
shrilly, nerved to rash courage by the champagne : 
“and I won't have that nasty, brazen creature 
sitting at my table again, nor putting a foot in- 
side my house—do you mind that! Her goinge 
on and yours this evening were abominable—i 
was ashamed of you both, that I was!” 

“Upon my word,” ejaculated Peter, slowly, 
after a moment's cool survey of the indignant 
Mary Todd ; “ this is one of the best jokes I've 
ever heard—you dare to dictate to me—you 
dare?” bringing his face close up to hers, and 
hiassing the words, as it were, into her very 
teeth, “I'll have her here to stay, if you mean 
that you are jealous of my at‘entions to Connie 
Sweetman—lI'll have ber here on a long visit te 
teach you manners, That’s what you've brought 
on yourself by your confounded impudence, 
ma’am—and I would not let you off ao easily 
only I believe you’ve had too much !” 

“Too much !|—Too mong - she cue. 
stung beyond e thing is accusation ; 
“T ian) show pou if Ihave. I'll epeak plainty 
to you once for all, Peter Blaine—you'd better 
mend your manners with me, or you'll find your- 
self. in queer street. I know too much for you 
play any tricks with me; you'd best mind 
yourself, or it will be worse for you.” 

“ You know too much, do you, eh? We cam 
soon muzale you, as other people have been 
muszzled—aye, and I will too, I’m sick and tired 
of your aire and, nopeense, You're as jealous ax 
you can be, you're the plague of my lifa, an 
enormoua ey. You are common, «gly, 
vulgar—growing as fat a3 an old Jewess, i'll 
lose nothing in getting rid of you.” 

“ Only you can’t,” she hissed. “I'll stick te 
ros for life like a burr—you dare nob get rid of 
mel’ . 

“We will soon see that shrugging bis 
shoulders, 
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* Yea, you'll coon see—and someone else will 
soon see something, and that's she above stairs, 
Lik go up to morrow, aa sure as I'm standing 
here, aud tel) her everything” 

“Tf E thought you had it in you to do that,” 
and he paus-d aud looked at her wickedly, “ I'd 
take you by your hair and throw you out into 
the street ; but you won't, Your interests, you 
know, are mine—we stand or fall together,” and 
then, in « totally different tone of voice, “and 
when all is said and done, Molly, you're too fond 
of me to do me such « ‘turn as that, besides 
cutting your own throat !” 

A word seemed euough, and Molly threw her- 
self into his arms, and clasping bim round the 
neck hysterically sobbed out @ great deal be- 
tween iaterjections and muffled indictments that 
Georgie could not hear; but Poter’s face wae 
looking towards her over this creature's shoulder, 
and it wore nothing but an expression of half 
weariness—disgusted weariness—and half of 
sardovic amusement, 


ib was evident that whatever he once thought 
of Mary Todd in her housemaid’s cotton and cap, 
that in her velvets, eating, and diamonds he was 
moxt, heartily sick of the same person, 

What was the secret thah Mary was about to 
tell her !—the secret that had had euch an effect 
upon the not easily affected Peter? What could 
it be about? Now that this couple had signed a 
peace she had no chance of hearing it. 

“It ia only when thieves fall out that honest 
men get their own,” waa the thought that 
flashed through her mind, as she watched the 
pair on the hearthrug 

She hat been kneeling in ® cramped position 
for a long time—fully two hours; her bones 
were sore and aching, and making a slight change 
in her positicu she caused the boards to creak. 
Tother horror she beheld the inmates of the 
dining-room both look quickly in the direction 
of her hidivg- place. 

“Did you hear that, Peter? What was it in 
the closet ?”” 

“Only cata, I fancy. It’s a horrid, fusty hole. 
(‘ll have it turned out te-morrow ; indeed, if I 
knew where Spark was I'd turn out that rat 
now,” with a sudden exceas of most unusual 
energy. “ Where is het” 

“ | don’t know, I'm sure ; but I'll go and see,” 
said Mary, aweeping to the door, but pausing— 
“ Peter 1” 

“ Well, what ia it?” fretfully. 

** You were uot in earnest about my being ugly 
and fat?” 

“No, of course not, stupid ; I was joking.” 

“I'd rather die than grow fat,” energetically. 

‘Never miud dying ; but hurry and get the 
dogs will; ou?” 

She then opened the door, went out into the 
ha!l, and called,— 

“Spark { Spark! Spark! Where are you, 
Spark?” 

Georgie’s feelings, in her hiding-place, may be 
vetter imagined than described, She pressed her 
two hands hard upon her panting heart; she 
listened with ears that ached for the sound of 
an an-wering patter to that reiterated call 
“Spark ! Spark ! Spark 1” 

She felt nearly choking with conflicting emo- 
tion, fear, blank disappointment, despair; but 
fear wae foremost. 

Perhaps. seeing she had got ao far, he would 
kill her this time, Everything dtpended on the 
dog-—by such a mere trifle did her future hang— 
as to whether the dog had chosen to sleep up- 
stairs that night or in the lower regiona, If the 
dog was found she was found. 

Luckily for her Spark was snoring comfort- 
ably o. the foot of the kitchenmaid’s bed, After 
repeated calls—-repeated in wain—Mr, Blaine 
shouted, irritably,— 

“ 'There—there, that will do, I hate to hear a 
woman's squeaky voice calling a dog. He's in 
the kitchen, 1 suppose. No matter; I'll have 
the place turned out, and the rat out of that to- 
morrow.’ 

So saying, with one tremendous yawn and 
stretch, he departed, politely telling his com- 
panion to come in, and put the gas out. 


(Zo be continued.) 





It has been proved that the monkeys of the 
mountain regions of China actually make pottery, 
and use the jars to store wine of their own manu- 
facture. The wine is equeezed from monntain 
berries in the summer, nod used as a beverage in 
the winter, when the water is frozen. 

Tue feast of the birth of Mithras was held by 
the Romans on the 26th of December. This 
feast was in commemoration of the Sun, and eome 
of the old writers argue that, as che Sun warship 
or Mithraicism was gradually absorbed by Christi- 
avity chengiog its name, but not altogether its 
substance, many of its ancien practices passed 
over a8 well. 

Tax celebration of Christmas is becoming year 
by year less religious and more social in character, 
Tt is 8 national holiday rather than a holy day of 
the Chuf@h, In past centuries Jews have fre- 
quently found themeelves drawn into participa- 
tion with their fellow-citizens of other creeds, 
with celebrations originally religious, but in 
course of time, national. It is always difficult to 
define the liwits to which Jewa may go in this 
regard, Some Christians now send New Year's 
cards to Jews on the first of Tishri, a Jewish 
religious festival. Ib is said that some Christians 
in the Middle Ages were wont to send presents 
of leavened bread to their Jewish friends on the 
last night of Passover, so that the Jews might 
partake of the ordinary bread immediately on 
the conclusion of the Passover. Attentions like 
this cement the cordiality of the relations be- 
tween Jew and Chris'ian, and we can conceive no 
valid objection to a Jew sending a greeting of a 
“ Happy Christmas” to a non-Jewish friend. It 
is rather indecvrous for a Jew to send such o 
greeting to another Jew, just as it is a trifie 
wanting in delicacy for Jews to go out of their 
way to “keep” Christmas, On the other hand, 
it would be somewhat churlish to go out of one's 
way to refuse to share in the national festivities 
prevalent at this time of the year. Many theatres 
now start their pantomimes on Christmas Eve, 
and altogether the anniversary is lesa sacred than 
social. 

Tue earliest deccription of dancing which we 
can make anything out of—for vague allusions 
are particularly useless in the present subject — 
is the account of the dance on the shield of 
Achilles. Youths and maidens danced in a ring 
there, holding one another by the hand. They 
spun round and round like » potter's wheel ; the 
effect of this might be represented by the loosen 
ing of the top of a round table aud setting it 
twirling round, Evideotiy this primitive dance 
was nothing more nor lesa than the “ jingeriug ” 
of children at the present dey, who keep up the 
traditien of this moet ancient form of dance when 
they take one another's hands and caper round in 
aring. The antiquity of the “ jingering ” dance 
must not be limited to the early days of the 
Greeks. In the time of Achilles it was a dance 
for kings’ daughtérs to indulge in. But with our 
Aryau ancestors it constituted one of the cere- 
monies of religion ; thus do things descend from 
unexpected altitudes, till they find refuge io the 
nurseries of children. In the Vedic times in 
ludia, which constitute the morning twilight of 
existence as a race, the priest and people were 
used to assemble round the altar every morning 
to perform the accustomed sacrifice to the dawn. 
They sang a hymn, and when the first streak of 
grey illuminated the eastern sky they began the 
religious dance, which consisted in their all join- 
ing hands and dancing io a ring round the altar, 
first in one direction, then in another. This form 
survived till Homer’s time, when it became secu- 
larived. The “jingering” had now a curious 
experience in itr history. It became the dance 
of Bacchus, and attained a very unenviable repute 
as the dithyramb. The Greeks, who were per- 
haps the greatest dancers that the world has ever 
seen, sven rose above this most elementary form 
of dancing. They learned to divide dances into 
round and square, the word round being used io 
the signification already alluded to, aud not by 
any means as equivalent to our ‘round’, Their 
square dances were military avd epectacu.ar, their 
round dances were the dances of pleasure and 
revelry. The distinction is natural, for the former 
required some art, the latter nothing more than 
the capacity for motion, 


IN THE DESERT. 


“Travan,” said Ida Meyland, impatiently, “! 
can’t wear these kid gloves again by any possi- 
bility. They've been once to the cleaner’s, and 
I've done them myself twice with bread 
crumbs |” 

She sat in the deep window-seat, her bright 
bair streaked with morniag supshine, her biue 
eyes sparkling with vexation, while a pair of 
very much demcralised kid gloves lay in her 
lap. 

And Phyllis, her younger sister, looked list. 
lessly up from the pile of music she was turn. 


of humanity. 

“Why don’t you get yourself a new pair!” 
said she, 

“Why don’t I get myself another pair!” 
sharply croes-questioned [da Meyland, ‘‘ Because 
I haven't aoy money—-that is the reason !” 
| ‘it’s so dreadful to be"poor 1” sighed plump, 
pretty Phil, contemplating her pink finger -tips, 

And at the same moment Mrs, Gaythorpe, 
the married blonde of the family, came in with 
a worn look upon her face, 

“More bills,” said she. “Oh, girls, what will 
Tom say? Millbank has actually had the 
| hardihood to charge twenty pounds for that 
| little lunch we gave to Mrs. Jerome and her 
| son, And Madame Revel’s account is twenty- 
| five, and I’m positively afraid to open the 

fiorist’s bill.” 
‘Then it’s no use asking for more kid gloves 
| at present,” seid Ida, disconsolately. 
| Nor music,” added Phil, with a shrug of her 
shoulders. 

Mrs. Gaythorpe burst into tears. 

**T declare,” said she, “ i'm discouraged 1 And 
you girls are always teasing for something or 
other, and Tom is so cross whenever we exceed 
the regular allowance!” : 

“Crying will do no good,” said Phil, who 
was evidently the philosopher of the family. 
“But what is thet letter in your lap, Meg?” 

"Oh, that,” said Mrs, Gaythorpe, “is from 
Uncle Paul. I declare, Millbank’s bill upset me 
so that I forgot all about it. He wants one of 
you girls to come up and keep house for him. 
Come, girls which of you will volunteer f” ; 

Ida gave a little shriek of dismay. Phil 
elevated her pink cushiony hands, But a third 
sister, who had been silently mending the flounces 
of a silk skirt, in an obscure corner, looked up. 

“Ts Uncle Paul really in earnest?” said she 
“Then I'll go.” ? 

“Hester!” cried all three of the others, in 
different accents of amazement, reproach and 
incredulity. 

Hester Meyland rove up, flung aside the soft 
billows of silk ‘that cumbered her lap, and 
came out into the light. Of all the sisters, she 
was, perhaps, the joveliest and the moat deter- 
mined, 

“Why noti” said ehe. “Do you think Tam 
particularly in love with this sort of life! I 
deciare, there have been times within the last 
month when I’ve felt inclined to go for 4 
servant-maid, or look up situation aa factory- 
hand. Just consider, girle—the dress I wear 
isn’t paid for, The milliner is always sending her 
girl round with bills. I can’t go in this street 
nor in that, for fear of meeting some one who 
will ask me for the money that I honestly owe 
them. Meg, like a darling that she is, keeps 
giving parties and lunches and morning musicz+s, 
to try and get ue well married. Tom, poor 
fellow, is working beyond his strength, to give 
his wife's sisters a fair chance ; but it isn't s bit 
of uee. See how we all bang fire. Now [dont 
know about Ida and Phil, but I, for one, am tired 
of being put up in the world’s window, ‘For 
Sale!’ Yes, I'll go to Uncle Paul.” 

“But,” gasped Mrs. Gaythorpe, “what will 
society say ¥”” eat 

“ What it pleases,” Hester answered. Society 
doesn’t settle my boot-bill nor provide me with 

ocket-money.” : 
ee Hester,” eaid Ida, remonstratingly, “I think 
you are crazy |” 
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“Because I am emancipating myself from 
slavery? But you know, Ida, I cannot see where 
all this ie to end.” 

“What will Mr. Hartley say?” demurely 
questioned Ida, with a ely, sidelong glance at her 
sister, 

“ He will say,” Hester stoutly answered, “ that 
there is one furtune- hunter the leas in the ranks,” 

“Hester, how ean you speak so coarsely ¢” said 
Ida, not without indignation, : 

“Is it coarse?” said Hester, “ It is the simple 
truth. Mr. Hartly is very handsome and agree- 
able, but [don’t think he will miss me after 
the first evening or two. Oh, there are too many 
Peris in this Paradise! And poor, good, patient 
Tom, he wil have one less to provide for. Yes, 
I'l go with Unele Paul.” 

“You may as well commit suicide at once,” 
eaid Ida. 

“You'll never marry in that wilderness,” said 
Mrs. Gaythorpe. 

“Ts it really the end and aim of all female 
humanity to get married?” said Hester. “ Why 
shouldn’t I be an old maid as well as another ? 
Do - think I shouldn’t survive it? Wait and 
see |” 

Heater Meyland had definitely made up her 
mind on the subject. Within three days she had 
purchased a pair of thick boots, a blue-flannel 
dress, and a rough straw hat trimmed with blue 
ribbons, and gone to her uncle, 

Uncle Paul was glad to see her. He didn’t live 
in a desert, as she had almost taught herself to 
believe, but owned a pretty little lodge in an out- 
of-the-way village, shaded with trees, and em. 
bowered with blue capped morning-glories, 

He was civilized, and did not aseassinate 
English grammar. And he had provided a pretty 
litile boudoir for her, and an exquisite engraving 
huvg over the broad mantelpiece. 

“Obl I think I shall be quite, quite happy 
here!” said Hester, as she sat in a little boat 
where the drooping boughs of the hazel bushes 
made blots of shadow on the glittering lake, and 
read while Uncle Paul fished. 

“Don’t regret any of the London cavaliers, 
eh?” Uncle Paul asked, quizzingly, 

And Hester stoutly answered —~ 

“Nol” 

But afterwards she asked herself, had she told 
the whole trath ? 

“If Stephen Hartly chooses to marry Miss 
Lester, let him!” she thought. ‘J shall never 
— any man, Let other girls do as they 
think ft,” 

That very afternoon, however, when she re- 
turned from a lobg ramble in the woods, with her 
straw bat full of fragrant blackberries, she found 
the litule lodge occupied, 

“I am eorry to take you thus unceremoniously 
by storm,” said a handsome, middle-aged gentle- 
man, who looked to be what he was-~a business 
man come out into the wilderness for a vacation, 
"But wy frieud has fallen over a cliff and brokeu 
his leg, and this was the nearest point of shelter 
within a range of seven wiles, Perhaps your 
husband will excuse ue if bf 

“But it isn't my husband,” Hester interrupted 
composedly, depositing the berries on the table. 
‘Iti my Unele Paul, He is fishing up the lake, 
But if he were here he would say as} do, that 
you are very welcome, Where is the poor man ? 
fam not much of a surgeon, but——” 

She stopped abruptly. There, lying on the 
chinty-covered lounge, his pallid face supported 
by cushions, Jay Mr, Stephen Hartly. 

Pe Meyland! ” he exclaimed. “Iam so 
ad | 
- by Mr. pe she uttered, in the same breath, 

. IM sO sor ~ 

” Because { bave drifted here, of all places in 
the world !"" he pleaded, 

,, Because you are so badly hurt!” faltered 
“ester, with tears coming into her eyes, 

_ 1 knew you were somewhere in this region,” 
heeaid. “In fact, Miss Hester, I was looking for 
you. But I didn’t expect to find you just now, 
and thus. J thought——” 

Aud then he closed his eyes ; @ desdly pallor 
bo t across his face. 

.{ think he has fainted,” said his friend. 

And just then Uncle Paul came ixf® Uncle 











Paul who was a born chirurgeon, and who under- 
stood all the healing secrets of the glen and 
forest--and Hester heaved a deep sigh of relief. 
It would all be right now.’ 

A broken leg is 0 joke, especially in an out- 
of-the-way village, where splints have to be 
manufactured out of the most incongruous 
material, and arnica cannot be had short of 
twelve miles, 

Mr. Hartly made but a slow convalescence, yet 
he did not appear to regard the detention as un- 
pleasant. His friend went back to bis stocks aud 
bonds, 

“I think we could easily get you to Barfield,” 
he had eaid wistfully, “ And an ambulance from 
there-——” 

“ Oh, hang your ambulances |” eaid Mr. Hartly, 
impetuously. “I’m doing very well where I am 
now,” i com- 

“Oh!” said the friend, a sudden light o that 
prehension irradiating his dull brain, “ In 
case, [ may as well leave you to your fate,” 

* * * J 6 

Mrs. Gaythorpe came into the racm where 
Phil and Ida were remodelling their white dresses 
for a theatre party one autumn day with flushed 
cheeks and shining eyes. 

“ Girls,” she cried, “what do you think? 
Hester is engaged |” 

“To some country bumpkin?” said Ida, scorn- 


fully. 

No,” said Meg, “To Mr. Hartly. He has 
been up there for ® month with uncle and 
Hester,” 

Ida dropped her work. 

“Impoesible!” she cried. “ Hester engaged 
out in the wilderness, while Phil and I are left 
to wither on the stem here in London! Aud to 
Stephen Hartly, too—the best match of the 
season |” 


“ Things do turn out so strangely |”’ said Mra, 


Gaythorpe, reflectively. 
And Hester, the predestined old maid of the 


family, was the firat to be married, after all, 
“ Heater always was lucky,” said her two 
sisters, 








LEILA VANE’S BURDEN. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


Mrs. Bennarpine was in her charming and 
spacious bedroom at Wilton Crosbie preparing 
to put herself io her maid’s hands to be dressed 
for dinver, when a sharp tap at the door made 
her turn hurriedly from the fire (into which she 
had been gazing thoughtfully for several 
moments), and look across the broad room with a 
tender smile of welcome for her boy. 

“T really hardly expected you,” she said, ae 
having received the necessary permission Sir 
Julian entered and came swiftly up to her with 
the tender expression of her face reflected on 


his. 

*T promised,” he said, as he kiseed the beau- 
tiful woman who both in form and face wore & 
strangely youthful air for the mother of ‘80 stal- 
wart and manly a son. 

“Yes, I know, and when you promise, you 
promise. Stili—” Mrs. Bernardine paused, and 
let her hand linger affectionately in her boy’s, 
then she laughed roftly. “I will confess, Carling, 
that I thought it just possible-—-” 

Again she paused, and then as her son glanced 
at her they both laughed, and Sir Julian kissed 
her again. 

* She is really such a charming girl, you know, 
that if you Aad yielded to temptation and 
remained in town until to-morrow, 1 could have 
thoronghly understood,” 

Sir Julian looked at his beautiful mother 
quizzically. 

“Now, if you are going to start your old 
gamea over here, I warn you. You are in for a 
very bad time, my mother.” 

Helen Bernardine laughed her sweet, soft 
laugh. 

“I have never—no never met a more charming 


girl than Margot Sylvester,” she said, and 
though she laughed, she spoke quite seriously. 

“T agree with you,” Sir Julian eaid, lightly, 
"but this is no new discovery of yours! You 
said just the same once about Lucy Marlowe, 
and also about Margaret St. John, and, let me 
see, was there not a brunette angel called 
Blanche, by way of a paradox, whom you really 
aud truly liked better than anybody in tho wide 
world ?” 

Mrs. Bernardine struck her son's cheek very 
lightly, she wae obliged to laugh again at lis 
wo 


“ Julian, do not make fun of your old mother.” 
“My mother is not old,” the young man, 
answered, imperturbably, ‘‘ and I uever think of 
making fun of her in anythivug, except in her 
choice of a wife for me—do you want to get tid 
of me so very very much?” he fnquired, turn- 
ing vpon her with mock flercenese, “ You are a 
most wonatural maternal parent, you know!” 

Mrs. Bernardine gave a little sigh as she rested 
her head on his shoulders. 

“«T have terrible fears, my darling, thar on the 
day you are married I shall almvst break my 
heart, Nevertheless,” she paused, anc passed 
her hand caressingly up and down his arm, 
“You know you must marry, Julian, and soon 
too; but there we will Jeave the old subject 
alone for now. Tell me about your journey, I 
am sure Mrs, Sylvester was most grateful to 
you q" 

Sir Julian nodded his head. 

“And the charming Miss Margot too, [ 
lunehed with them, of course, and after luncheon 
we went shopping an.l to rome picture galleries— 
it. poured With rain all the time—bur I enjoyed 
the day.” Sir Julian said this in a quiet decided 
way which his mother knew well rocant abeolnte 
eatisfaction. 

“You must run away and get dressed now, 
my darling,” she eaid, “look at che time—what 
have you got there, Julian? Another present 
for me. My boy, how good you are--how full 
of thought.” 

"TI noticed that your old chain bangle was 
missing the other day, and as! felt sure it had 
come to an end in some sort of way, eo I 
brought you another motherkins, I am used to 
seeing one on your arm, und this diamond heart 
you see, will open. There is a place for a pic- 
ture.” ~Sir Julian’s usually grave face was full 
of light as he took the jewel from its dainty case 
of blue velvet, “ You can putin «portrait of your 
next young man. I shall leave the choice to you. 
l expect you bave been indulging in a new flirta- 
tion to-day, if I only knew the truth.” 

“ What impertinence !” 

Mrs, Bernardine let her boy clasp the chain of 
gold and diamonds about her wrist; ber eyes 
were full of tears as he bent hiv dark bead and 
gave hie whole attention to the task. 

“ Was ever mother blessed with so dear a child 
as mine |” she said tenderly, 

Sir Julian laughed. 

“TI know I spoil you,” he said, with a twinkle 
in his eye. “Still we all have our fault«; and 
now, as you erid just now, dearest, I raust ruo 
away or I shall never be ready ur dioner, Mise 
Margobd sent you all sorts of messages. I will 
come to your room and have our usual chat thie 
evening before I go to bed 1” ‘ 

The young map went away in a hurry as hie 
mother’s maid arrived on the scene. 

© And after all I never tokd her I met Misa 
Vane,” he said to himeelf as he went up to his 
own room. 

“Nevey mind, that is for to-night, I suppose 
if I begin to say how much this pale, ead-looking 
girl hae interested me, my dear httle mother will 
immediately star) anuther possible marriage for 
me,” and laughing slightly, “she has got quite 
enough problematical brides on the ‘tapis’ as it 
is, bless her |” 

He found himself thinking more than once of 
Leila Vane aa he got into his evening clothes, 

“The father must be a vice blackguard if all 
Miss Margot eays is true, and [ don't think she is 
agirl to prevaricate or exaggerate. The other 
poor child looked as if ehe wanted at least a 








months’ sleep, 
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“TI pity her, and. yet I am quite sure she would 
resent my pity.” 

Thought of Leila brought back the perplexity 
he had felt when he had first seen her, 

“I tnew her face was familiar to me,” he said 
to himself, “I remember now what an impres- 
sion her picture made on me that night at Warra- 
Cutga. How sirongly Margot Sylvester spoke 
against him! Well, I don’t fancy he was too 
elean-handed a gentleman, I remember I never 
eared to encourage his acquaintance, Miss Vane 
had evidently no pleasure in hearing in whose 
society I had first seen her face, . What a 
lovely face it is too! They make a good con- 
irest, spe and bonny Margot Sylvester. That 
is a real pweet girl, Tam sure! A thousand 
Nimes better than her sister, though she is such a 
beauty, Cicely Sylvester will play, and I doubt 
mot has played, considerable havoc in her time ; 
but" —and here Sir Julian shook his head— 
“I, at least, am safe where she is concerned 
beauty that is only skin deep never will hurt me ! 
I chtu'd havecome a violent cropper long ago if 
{had been susceptible in that sort of way |” 

He laughed to himself as he ran downstairs 
and conjured up as he went a whole gallery of 





virlish faces who hed been at various times the | 


possible wife chosen for him by his mother, 

“ No marriage for me just yet awhile,” he said 
to himself, with the confidence of a man essen: 
rially heart whole. It was this heart security of 
Julian Bernardine’s thab mate him at once the 
desire and the despair of so many women and 
girls ab the present moment. 

He had not been installed in his new title and 
home any considerable length of time, yet he 
could already have been wooed and wed a dozen 
simes over had he only beea amenable. He was 
mob in the very slightest degree a woman hater. 
Oo the contrary, he liked all women—he had a 
sort of reverence for them and heli! their weakness 
ond dependence in tender protecting esteem ; but 
ove was not a thing he bad ever played at or 
with. Life in his boyhood’s days, and until the 
wheel of destiny had brought round so great a 
ehange in his career, had been no thing of play 
w pleasure with Julian Bernardine. He had 
worked as hard out in his Australian home as any 
of the labourers he had hired. Times had been 
bad om many occasions, aud money hard to get, 
and there had been many troubles and many ex- 
PENS B. 

One great cause of his never-changing tender- 
aces to his mother was the remerobrance of the 
several sorrows that had blighted her life, sorrows 
sufficient to have crushed her into the grave, 
when hardships aod ygriefs had been bitterest 
They bad not always been alone together 
Phore had beeu his father and his brother Oswald, 
and his little flaxen-haired sister Patty ; but 
alt these thiee !ay sleeping beneath the Australian 
soil. Whilst in Julian's heart there would never 
fade away the clinging memory of the bright 
happy girl-child whom death had gathered eo 
sniddenly, so unexpectedly, nor of the handsome 
boy, whose young life had been ended abruptly 
also, not ouly in sorrow, but something that 
might almost be called shame ; for the memory 
of the man he bad been forced to call father, Sir 
dulian had not a shred of regret, nor even of 
respect. A druokard, a bully, an idle luxurious 
seif-eteeped creature, the young man could not 
even yet repress the hot-feeling of indignation 
{eit memory of this father roused within him. 
No wonder that the bond between his mother 
and himself was so deep, 80 unusually strong. 
from bis earliest recollection Julian Bernardine 
had been his mother’s ouly protector—almost her 
only friend. His protectorship had, ia fact, been 
on more than one vecasiun made something tan- 
gib‘e and real, for he had had to stand many and 
many ® time between her and the blow that 
would kave fallen upon the trembling form. 

For his ervelty to this faithful wife and for his 
euuning wickedoess in tempting his second boy to 
ruin, aad through ruin to death, Julian could not 
even yet let his bitterness and anger against his 
dead father die utterly away. 

The sorrowful past was never alluded to 
between Mrs. Bernardine and her son. In fact, 
Sir Julian’s keenest feeling was to keep the past 
shut away altogether, and when the news of his 








succession to the old English title and inheritance 
came to him, so unexpectedly his first thought had 
been one of deep joy that this change in their life 
would carry his mother far away from the home 
that had only in the last two years been sancti- 
fied by such a uame, from the place that was 
fraught with so many grey memories, 

He adored his mother-—her brilliant mental 
powers were at once his wonderment and pride, 
her womanly weakness his tender care, She was 
such a strange mixture, so strong ip some thin 
so weak in others; but always gentle, lovable, 
adorable, aad in his eyes the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen, the eweetest he had 
ever known. 

“There is etill so much of the child left in 
her,” he had said to himself when. the big news 
had reached him, “ that once transplanted te a 
new land, surrounded with luxury, and given a 
life abaolutely congenial to her, she will revive 
aud expand like some frost-blighted flower that 
is brought into the, warmth of a heated room, 
She will grow young again—all the bappiaess 


| denied her in the beginning shall be hera now. 


My life ehall be given up to her life—it shall be 
my duty and my joy to make her forget, to work 
that she shall hive the peace, the happiness that 
are her due! My poss little mother.” 

With so much locked away, therefore in his 
heart, it is not difficult to follow Sif Julian along 
the pathway of his inditference to al! loye-making 
and to marriage. 

He really never thought about it at all ; he 
left all. that to his mother. It was an amuse- 
ment to her, and it did not affect him. 

Someday, he said to himself in a vague sort of 
way now aad then, someday he supposed he 
would have to marry; but that was a matter for 
the future, and he was ig no hurry, neither was 
there any necessity to advance the future in the 
smallest degree. 

Of course, he was not blind to the fact that 
he was in the eyes of the world completely 
neglecting his duty to society ; but, after all, he 
argued to himself, he was better placed than 








Not that she had the least fault to: find with his 
manners or appearance, 

He was not amazingly handsome, bub he was 
attractive-looking, aud miost unmistakably 4 
gentleman, this was a fact no one could deny. 

Had his nature been as satisfactory as hie looks 
Miss Sylvester would most probably have bees 
converted into Lady Bernardine a few month; 
ago, instead of being where she was now, viz. ; 
inexactly the same position ahe had held when 
first she had met the young maa and his mother, 

Although she with her sister and her mother 
were regarded by: most people as being perhaps 
ihe most intimate English friends the Boron 
dine’s possesaed, Cicely had to confess the morti- 
fying fact to herself that she was not one whit 
more intimate with Sir Juliad after months of 
acquaintainceship than she had been the first day 
they had met, 

She did not however intend to throw up the 
sponge, far from it; opposition was the very 
thing to fan determination into a flame with 
such a nature as Cicely Sylvester's, hence, when 
her mother and sister returned to town after a 
week's visit at Wilton Crosbie, she allowed her- 
self to be uaded by Mra. Bernadine and 're- 
mained behind for another week, possibly an in- 
definite number of weeks, 

“T will bring ‘him to the scratch somehow,” 
she said, quite viciously to herself. 

His hasty journey up to London with her 
mother’s jewel-case was not exactly an auspicious 
opening, and for a moment, Cicely was inclined 
to credit her sister with more successful clever 
ness than herself; though how anyone could 
really prefer Margot’s florid good looks to her 
delicate blonde beauty was, of course, sometting 
very impossible for Cicely to digest, 

The return of Sir Julian in time for dinner, 
however, soon set the question of Margot at rest, 
and as the house-party was much diminished, 
Cicely promised herself a good start, a good run, 


; and a good finish. 


| 


| 


Mrs. Bernardine was sincerely fond of ail 
young people—girls especially, She preferred 


most bachelors, for he had already a mistress of | pretty ones for choice, and the. two Sylvester 


his house, and a hostess whom everyone united 
in liking and admiring. While he had such a 
mother, what need had he of a wife } 

He was charming in hie grave quiet way to 
every girl and woman he met, especially when, as 
had been the case during the past week, some of 
them had been guests iu his house ; but no one 
gir! could, with honesty, declare that she had 


| been singled out for more attention than another, 


and each one was considerably nettled at the 
realisation of this fact. 

Cicely Sylvester, in truth, was something more 
than nettled. She was not used to be treatec in 
the calm, indifizreat way Sir Julian treated her, 
and she resented it extremely, 

She was so very pretty, and had been so very 
much spoiled from her babyhood, that Sir Julian’s 
real indifference both to her beauty and her 
charm was on astonishment and an soncyance. 

“If he is not too awful [ will probably give 
him eome encouragement,” Cicely had said to 
herself, languidly and condescendingly, when 
there came the news of the approaching arrival 
of the new Baronet and his mother from Australia. 

The Sylvesters had always been very friendly 
with the Bernardine family, so that it was the 
moat natural thing they should be ore of the 


| first to pay some attention to the new comers, 


** Colonials are not-exactly sympathetic to me, 
certainly,” Cicely had mused on ; “but the Ber- 
uardine title ie a good ove, and the position will 
always be good, and with my money aad his 
combined there would not be any need to grum 
ble. Of course, we are received very well, all 
things considered, but J shall not be. sorry to 
change the name of Sylvester with ite trade 
association for something better and more dis- 
tinguished, Margot may marry a city man if 
she likes [ shall go for a title. With a little 
manipulation this young man could easily be 
worked into a good conservation position and in 
course of time be made a peer for his services. 


Anyhow I wil! sample him, and if I can tolerate’ 


him at all, nous verrons.” 
Cicely Sylvester, however, was not fated to be 
pleased either with or by Sir Julian Bernardine. 


if 





sirls had immediately won their way into her 
heart. To-night, when she found that her boy 
had no serious thought for Margot who was really 
her favourite, she quickly allowed herself to sup- 
pose Sir Julian had a preference for Cicely. 

“She really is exquisite,” the mother said to 
herself as she sat at the dinner-tableand looked 
at Cicely, an ethereal creation in palest pink and 
gossamer lace; her wonderful blonde hair 
bunched loosely at the back of her smal! head. 
"They make 2 good contrast.” 

Mrs, Bernardine herself was a charming picture 
in her black velvet gown, and the rows of lovely 
pearls about her throat, 

She was neither blonde nor brunette, but her 
colouring was half way between. Her eyes vere 
the counterpart of her son’s, : 

They might have been: brother and sister, 
judged by appearance, for Sir Julian was older 
than his years, aad his motherremarkably yousg 
for hers. d 

Sir Julian gazing ab her from time to time, 
was struck anew to-night by her extraordinary 
youthfulness and charm. 

“TT shall tell her she must give me up as a bad 
job and take to makiag matrimunial plans on her 
own account,” he said to himeelf, and he smiled 
ab the thought. 

Cicely Sylvester who was watching him cane 
to the conclusion that he was really handsome 
when he'smiled. She was almost piqued by bis 
indifference into caring for him seriously. ; 

So Margot dragged you to see pictures,” 516 
eaid, in her languid voice. “ What an energeic 
girl she is ! 
too! if you only knew how bored my mother is 
with picture shows |” 

Sir Julian laughed, 

“J think I gathered that Mra, Sylvester 75 
nota wild enthusiast for art,” he said, “ never 
theless I don’t believe she was much bored. We 
left her at one place talking to some friends, 
while we three went round the gallery.” _ 

“We three!” Cicely echoed very quickly. 
“Whot” . Then she a “You dont 
that mournful 


mean to say that Margot 


Poor Sir Julian! aud poor mamms - 
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Leila Vane with her to-day ? if so then I de pity 
you ! girl gives me the doldrums; she 
looks like a cheap tragedy always ; and, afier all, 
sho is only very dull and stupid! I really cannot 
yuderstand Margot’s infatuation for Leila Vane!” 

Sir Julian ate his dinner in silence, 

There was no change whatsoever in his ex- 
ression, nothing to Jet Cicely understand that 
e found her speech ill-advised or spitefully un- 
kind, “When he replied to her his manner was 
exactly as usual. } 

a Vane abruck me as being delicate and 
sad—searcely dull,” he said, gravely. ‘Your 
sister tells ne her friend iz a great worker,” 

Cicely laughed. shortly. 

“Oh! that is er of Margot's theories. I 
know, of couree, Leila dces do a certain 
amount of work, but not the exaggerated labour 
that Margot would have us believe. Mr. Vaite, 
Leila’s father, hua often spoken to me about’ this 
very thing. He is greptly distressed that Leila 
should shut herself’ up 80 much and turn herself 
into a drudge. Not but what I think,” Cicely 
said caydidly, “that, im shutting herself up; 
Leila does the wisest thing possible. Society 
abomivates bores, audipeople with imaginary 
sorrows are always bores, are they not /” 

Sir Julian smiled fate the delicately pretty face 
beside him. = #7 YF) 

“There sre’ worse things than bores in the 
world, Misa Sylvester,” he said lightly. 

Cicely laughed musically at this. 

* Ave there?’ 7 doa’t Know them then, I find 
bores quite horrid etiough ; please don’t let me 
kuow there is anything worse.” 

Later om ia the evening Cicely suddenly de- 
veloped a theory. 

“ He is interested in Leila Vane!” she said to 
herself. “Of course! one might have expected 
such a thing! He is, and does, just exactly what 
no one else would think of being, or doing. I 
suppose she must have looked a little more 
mournful than usual; and of course Margot 
would give long accounts of poor Leila’s hard 
life, and toa man like this one, the mere thought 
of auy woman working for her living, is enough 
to give that woman a place in his thoughts. I 
begin to really dislike Leila Vane,” Cicely 
mused on rather fretfully: ‘She is an uncanny 
sort of creature, I believe half her coldness and 
delicacy is a clever ‘ pose ;’ it is successful enough 
with Margot, Heaven knows! why not, therefore, 
with others?” 

When Sir Julian came and sat beside his fair 
young guest for &® few moments before the party 
separated for the night, Cicely continued her 
train of thought. 

“Did you meet Mr. Vane, to-day?” she 
asked him, and as Sir Julian shook his head she 
nodded hers. 

“No; the father and daughter are not as a 
tule much together, Mr, Vane is an extraor- 
dinarily handsome man, most distinguished look- 
tog aod go charming !” 

_ dn fact,” Julian Bernadine said quietly, 
though there was a suspicion of a sneer in his 
voice ; “in fact quite the opposite to his daughter, 
i suppose }”” 

Cicely Sylvester was not quick enough to catch 
the sneer, 

Ay Oa, quite!” sue answered with conviction. 

I always feel rather sorry for Mr. Vane; I 
think Leila does not understand him. He is so 
very clever and ought to have such a splendid 
position in society, He comes of one of the 
videst families, you know, and had a fortune 
once which he lost through unfortunate speou- 
tation, He is always trying to obtain some sort 
of post as & Secretary or that sort of thing, bat 
he tells me it is so difficult, I call it quite 
vatuetic for euch » man to be so reduced,” 

_ Cicely rose as she spoke, and Sir Julian rose 
‘00, He smiled his enigmatical smile, as he 
answered her, 

‘ Still life haa some ‘compensations for Mv. 
<Aue, i am told,” he said, in the same quiet 
‘ashion, “He ‘ean afford to ride daily in the 
park, he is graciows enough to accept a life of 


rg from his daughter, and he is honeured 
"7 las Sylvester's sympathy, so I for one do 
out iol inclined to pity hin very much !” 


Cicely exclaimed, doubtfully, and a 


pattern as taother's usual girls. 





little resevtfully, “Ah! now you are making 
fun of me, Sir Julian!” 

The young man shook bis head. 

“No. Lam not either making or finding any 
fun in the matter,” he said in t grave, cold 
way of his, and then be changed the subject. 

sat by himself some time before he went 
up for his “good-vight" chat with his mother. 
It had been his inteution to have spoken of Leila 
Vane to his mother,’and to have aroused ber 
sympathy for the girl, au easy task ; but he found 
himself hésitating now, 

“YT am afraid my little mother would start 
out on her usual tack if I did talk about Miss 
Margot’s friend, and,” a touch of colour stole 





into his face. 
find such # situation the mogt disagreeable, Miss 
Vane, or myself. She is not cut out in the same 
I ¢an imagine 
the expression in her eyes if she were suddenly 


| to comprehend that her future vas allotted, event 
‘in ittagination to some man } 


She has great! 
suffering and’ great hardship, but her pride iv’ 





perhaps than anything else iv her uatu 

I wondetwhy it is that she haunts me so much) 
I think haps it is the likeness | can trace,” 
even! et’this early stage between her faihér and 


my, own. Poor child, no doubt she would tesent, | 
“keenly too, the were thought of cobpling | 


her adored father with one who was 80 
coufessedly bad as mite was, and yet,” hé 
from before the dying fire and went slowly ap 
the stairs to his mother’s room, “ id yet irom 
all that Margot Sylvester bas told mg, 1 hibve no 
hesitation in calliag this man Va 
blackguard. I danysay I should fa 
to him if we ever Were to mest 

things considered, it will be a well for mgrto 
say nothing about Miss Vane to my mother— 
after all, even a woman's sympathy can do 
nothivg to lighten her burdeu, and while she 
has Margot, she has one great and true friend. 
So much cannot certainly be said of the fair 
Miss Cicely, she evidently has no love for Miss 
Vene, but,then,” with a smile as he knocked at 
his mother’s door, “ she has fo love for anyone 
but herself, and that is « feeling which amounts 
to such absolute devotion that it swamps every- 
thing else |” 






CHAPTER IV. 


A vay of rest and holiday did Leila a great 
deal of good. She was tired when she was seut 
home eventually in Mrs, Syivester’s brougham, 
but her fatigue was not the kind of white 
exhaustion that fel! upon her as a rule each 
night, 

She inquired eagerly for her father, but he 
had not returned from his dinner, So Leila 
went upstairs slowly, She had several little 
duties ‘to perform before seeking sleep in her 
narrow bed, The drawing-room floor, consisting 
of three rooms was devoted solely to Mr. Vane’s 
use, These rooms were an extraordinarily marked 
contrast to Leila’s big, bare abode, with its 
shabby appointments and poor dingy appearance. 
There was nothiog in either of the rooms, the 
bedroom, the dressing-room aud the study vccu- 
pied by Mr. Vane, of a shabby or ugly appearance. 

Luxurious chairs, thick carpets, warm silken 
curtains, and a hundred and one things that 
might be looked for in a rich mausicn were to be 
seen on all hands. The bedroom might bave 
been the abode of a pampered young maiden 
with ite costly toilet accessories, ita exquisite 
engravings, its handsome walout furniture and 
silk-covered bed.. There was nothing about this 
house in Mountroyal-street, seen from the out- 
side, to let oue imagine sv cozy and luxurious a 
nest could be found within, 

Leila entered her father’s rooms gently. She 
threw off her cloak, and went about putting 
things straight and comfortable with hands that 
seemed to take a tender delight in the task. She 
let no one do these things for her father but her- 
self, though Mr. Vane possessed a servant who 
was & cross between a valet and a coachman, aud 
who alternated hia service between his master 


and his master’s horses, For Eustace Vane ‘ 


© T don't know which of us would | 


| mei 


declared plaintively he could not live without 
horse exercise. 

“Put me in a garret if you will, little one,” he 
had said to Leila, when’ first, necessity bad 
forced then up to London into @ lodging-house 
home, “leave me without an arm-chair, but do 
not rob me of my oue svlace--my one aid to 
life.” 

Leila had not needed these words, 

Bhe had taken the rooms in Mountroyal-stroet 
only because the rent could be managed easily 
and because an old servant of Mrs. Sylveuter's 
was established in the house, and would> look 
after Mig Vane’s appetite as it should be looked 
after, ¥ ty 

Eustace Vaue had tetiained in the county asa 
guest ina daacybeeallapwhiie hia child had come 
up to Londow td’ find and establish: dome 
womehow ‘an@’ ¢omewhere. Margot bad been 
Leila’s only@@@tafort at thispitifae. § What she 
foul, Live he without Matrot the girl cvuld 

lov ven" eve imagined,’ They worked toysther 
‘Who. two Maved) Some furtiture had ven saved 
} ‘the wréck’to which unfortunate speculation 
} ou her father’s part, bad reduced Leila’s hetwe, 
and whéh wt Jaat overything lat been ‘realy a 
m had Bone to Mr. Vane audvbe was told he 
















wip Wien be liked. He cameafew days 
, and he elevated his eyebrows very high 

deed when he eaw his future hotne, 

Leila’a heart had sunk’ when che saw ‘that 
action, it was her father’s one mode of ex; resting 
annoyarice. ’ NGS Soh 

“T fear ib is uob very comfeptable, devrent 
dadda,” she had keid, wistiullys nob Goufes-ing 
even to hereelf'the acute pain of her dleapp-int- 


nt. ; 

* Comfortable!” Mr. Vanehad smiled his 
most charming; “it is positively ghastly my 
little one—positively appalling; but,” with a 
gentle little sigh, “ beggars must not be choosers, 
aad we will hope this is ouly » very temporary 
abode-—very temporary abode !” 

Despite this hope Mr. Vane had managed to 
live in the “ghastly temporary abode,” with 
exceeding comfort for the last two yearr. 

He had immediately gone out and bought « 
quantity ef furniture and odds and ends for him- 
self, and as the landlady’s reputation for zood 
cooking was a well-founded one, he mate ny 
effort to seek another place, 

He made no effort indeed to seek for any- 
thing. - He had a small income of about two hun- 
dred a-year derived from his wife’s inheritance, 
which of course legally belonged to Leila, and with 
thie he managed to keep himself in clothes, and to 
pay his stable bills, though he had almost 
immedistely plunged into debt, and payment 
| With bim meant only payments on accounr, 

; Forall the rest of the expeuses, the weekly 
books, the rent, Leila’s clothes, and his man eer 

vaut’sboard and wages, he looked tu his daughter, 
and up to now be had not looked in vain, Leila, 





by some miraculous means, had managed tu fall 
into a groove of work that brought her io regular 
money. 

Her skill as a needleworker was no new 
thing ; even when things had been dourishing, 
or seerned 30, the girl had earned money by her 
needle, 

She little knew how much. she owed to Margot 
and her mother the chance of finding a ma ket 
for her work. This wes one of Margot’s greatest 
secrets, aud Leila waa never likely to know. She 
only rejoiced that she had a market, and being 
ignorant of worldly ways she little imagined that 
it waa owing to the iofiuence of rich friends that 
she was able to dispose of her exquisite em>roi 
deries 86 profitably as she had done. 

In all the two years she had lived in these 
lodgings, Leila had never once shown her work ta 
her father, neither had he ever ouce mounted the 
stairs to her humble apartment. 

The litule pilgrimages the girl made round her 
father’s rooms were her moments of kecnest 
happiness, 

She lingered over her task to-night, her hands 
moved unconaciously, her thought was evidently 

deep. 
Nay on of the lovk that had rested on her 
| face when firat Julian Bernadine had seen her 
was written there now. 
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“DID YOU MEET MR. VANE, TO-DAY)” CIORLY ASKED SIR JULIAN AS HE TOOK A SEAT BESIDE HER. 


She sighed more than once, and once she 
stood erect and pressed her hand to her heart. 

“Tf it should be true! If he should come 
back now, before I am ready—before my task is 
fulfilled ¢’ 

Her big eyes were black with the intensity of 
her thought. 

She eank down all at once into her father’s 
favourite chair—a big, luxurious, seft}y-cusbioned 
oue, and she stared into the fire. 

“ It-——it is so long since I had heard his name, 
she murmured to herself, “it went through me like 
a knife to-day. Wae Sir Julian right? is he coming 
back here so soon ? 
him—if only I had never, never known him! All 
ray work—all my anxiety would be nothing— 
nothing, if only the thought of Henry Bartlett 
could go out of my life! He poisons my heart— 
he is like a blight. I hate him, and oh, IJ fear 
hima! I fear him-—-he is ao cruel, so strong! He 
knowe his power and he will not hesitate to use 
it. Oh, dadda, dadda! if only it might not be 
true; if—if only 1 had dared to defy him! if 
only I could have taken that trouble to dadda, 
he must have set it right.” 

She bent forward coweriogly, and covered her 
face with her hands. She was cold through and 
through ; her limbs shivered every now and then, 
but it was fom the force of her feeling not from 
avy other cause. 

She sat in silence a long while, and then ahe 
roee with difiiculty. 

“It is the one thing 1 cannot do,” she said to 
heveelf passionately. “ I would sooner sacrifice 
myself a hundred times than say or do one single 
thing to hurt my darling father—and this would 
be such a deadly hurt—such an insult. 
he would never forgive me—never speak to me 
again ! and that would il me!” she whispered 
between her teeth. “No, I must go on with it 
all; i must bear it as well asI can, I must work 
harder than ever ; there—there is still so much 
to be paid. But I must not think of that, I must 
only think that if I work hard I shall pay it off 
in time. I have still nearly a year before the 


Oa! if I might only escape | 


Perhaps | 


} time he set for full payment is ended. I must 
} pray, I must slave, I must do all in my power to 
get the money together before thad time ; it is 
not of myself I must think, but of my father ; 
not for my own safety I must work, but for my 
father’s honour! The cause is a noble one. 
Surely I shall not fail—oh, I must not fail; I 
must not—I must not !” 

She gathered her cloak over her arm and turned 
to go. Her eyes went lovingly over the room 
that was so cosy, so home-like in the glow of the 
fire and the lampe. 

“T will imagine I have aaid good-night to bim,”’ 
she said to herself, with a wistful little smile. 
| ‘Dear dadda, I haye neglected you to-day, but I 

will make up for it to-morrow. I must not let 
| Margot tempt me away from my work and my 
duties. Perhaps there will come a day when I 
need not work so hard ; but for the moment,” 
» ++.» 8he turned and went away slowly. 

When she had shut the door of her father’s 
room it seemed as though she had shut away the 
warmth and light of her life, 

{t was so cold and desolate upstairs, and the 
room was sO haunted with the spectres of her 
troubles that it chilled her sometimes to think of 
it, 

She did not go to bed immediately as Margot 
had begged her to do. She lit her candles and 
sat on the edge of her bed wrapped about in her 
cloak. 

She began thinking of Margot and her heart 
was full of tenderness as she did so, and then her 
thoughts took a lighter turn. 

““ Was I wrong to-day, I wonder,” she mused 
on, ‘or is my dear pretty Midget going to lose 
her heart to that young man! He looks vice 
and quiet, A reliable sort of young man, but 
still, no one will be quite good enough for Mar- 
got in my estimation. What a heart of gold— 
what an unselfish heart { Shall I ever be able to 
repay her for all her love and goodness to me,” 

Leila smiled at this, 

“ As if there could be any repayment for such 
things and as if Margot would ever look for any. 











If it should be true and she is drifting into tender 
feeling for Sir Julian, I shall try to know some- 
thing more of him. He is, I daresay, 9 very 
estimable young man, but thie must be proved 
before he can hope to win a wife so dear, soswee? 
as Margot. Not that he will wait for mp 
opinion,” Leila said with half a sigh and half a 
laugh, “he looks as if he could make up hie 
mind and keep to it, I should think be was very 
honest. How strange that he should have met 
Henry Bartlett! Could he have heard anything 
abour me!—~his manner did not imply it, but 
atill—oh, let me stop thinking. 1 must rest and 
I must forget—if I am to work !” 

She rose doggedly, and prepared for bed. — 

“YJ pray I may sleep to-night,” she said tc 
herself wistfully and her prayer was granted, for 
she had barely put her head on the pillow before 
her eyes closed and her spirit passed away into 
land that was mercifully one of oblivion. 

She drifted after a time into dreams, and once 
she woke and founl herself smiling, She 
imagined she was back in the picture-gallery, an® 
the and Margot were laughing at some witty 
criticism made by Sir Julian. : 

“ How funny,” Leila said to herself, as she 
realised she had been dreaming, “it was so reab 
I could alroost hear him speak. I can hear the 
sound of his voice now.” 

And the curious thing was that at that very 
moment Julian Bernardine was asleep and dream- 
ing of her—only his dream was a very sad one. 

Is there uot eome truth in the faith of affinity 
after all ? 

(To be continued.) 








TEAK-WOOD is almosb indestructible, excep? 
by fire, It grows only in India and Burma, 
and has held its own im palaces and templee 
for many centuries. It is extensively used iD 
shipbuilding, and a floor made of it, withstands 
for a long time the roughest usage. 
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WITH AN OATH THE MAN SPURRED ON HIS HORSE AND TURNED AND FIRED_POINT BLANK AT LATIMER, “ 


THE MODERN PRINCE HAL. 


[A NOVELETTE,] 


CHAPTER I. 


“Now unravel the mystery, Latimer; why 
do you call this your farewell banquet ?” 

“ Because that is exactly what it is,” returned 
the host, the brightness of his handsome, de- 
bonair face in no wise marred, “ After to-night 
I shall entertain no more—season—because I 
cannot. Fact! So let us be jolly, whilst we are 
rp ‘ = is no earthly good in crying over 
spilt milk }” 

‘Philosophical at any rate,” remarked another 
guest, “but whatis the row? Have you outrun 
the constable? Does the old lady ride rough ” 

“ Precisely that and more beside,” remarked 
Latimer Tuite ruefully, “ She has absolutely cut 
of all supplies until I reform ray morals and my 
manners. She goes further, and declares that 
unless she sees I am not only willing, but eager 
to work, she washes her hands of me—well, not 
quite that—-she will allow me a pound a week 
uatil I have found employ. Now,” plaintively, 

what is the use of a beggarly sovereign to a 
fellow with roy tastes? Whatam I to do with 
itf And pray for what work amIfit? I am 
too old to learn a trade, I haven't any liking 
for the law—I've forgotten all I ever knew con- 
cerning it ; 80 my good fellows put your wits to 
work to solve this problem and help me out of 
pcb for Miss Peppercorn is in deadly 
“ares 


" Beastly mean of the old girl,” lisped a young 


. fellow, “and you cannot ibly tek i 
» t iy @ up with 
—aw—business—so dogreling, don’t cher hiow ; 

you would be ostracised, isn’t a doubt of it.” 

Well,” broke in Latimer, “I must live; 
pre you fellows, have you no suggestions to 
: €. Ithought of pursuing the high calling 
of knight of the napkin ; I thiak I underatand 





the duties pretty well ;” and he smiled easily as 
he threw back his handsome head. 

“‘Have you capital enough tc invest in a 
coffee-stall?” remarked one rfully. 

“ Or an ice-cream barrow ?”” suggested another. 

“1 understand there are still a few vacancies 
for sandwich men in the city,” drawled a third, 
as he emptied his glass of Chartreuse. 

* And I understand that a very lucrative trade 
is that of the rag and bone dealer,” roared a 
fourth ; whilst many other suggestions equally 
absurd, equally impracticable followed rapidly, 
until the host laughingly said,— 

“Taay, it is all very well for you fellows to 


‘make fun of my misfortune ; now, a little good 


sound advice would be more to the point. Still, 
just for to-night let us forget that any necessity 
exists for Jabour just for a few hours I ama 
Lotos-eater ; we will eat, drink and be merry, 
for to-morrow we part, One more raitlivg song, 
Stauiland, and luck go with it.” 

Despite the astonishment all felt, they joined 
in Latimer Tuite’s mood, and the remainder of 
the evening passed in reckless mirth, It was 
just nearing daybreak when the two last guests 
tegk their leave, They had loitered behind their 
fellows to learn if this awful thing really existed 
only in Latimer’s imagination ; they had always 
regarded him as the favourite of fortune, the 
spoiled darling of society. One of them now 
button-holed him, asking anxiously,-— 

“Ts it really true, Tuite? You have been 
playing a grim jest upon us. No man with ruin 
staring bim in the face could show so jolly a 
front to the world.” 

“It’s as true aa gospel,” answered Latimer, 
lightly, although something in his friend's 
manover chilled him, and indeed prepared him for 
the lisping youth's y Se 

“ Awfully sorry ; beastly nuisance, don’t cher 
know? Hope you'll pull through allright— 
better play penitent ; old girl will relent then, 
Come on Staniland, it’s late—ta, ta, Tuite ; don’t 
break down,” and they were gone, 

Latimer never could tell what induced him to 





act as he did; but scarcely had they left hia 
handsome chambers, then suatching up his hat 
he followed in their wake. The streets wers 
quiet, they talked loudly, eo that from a distance 
their words reached him. 

“He has been going the pace,” remarked 
Staniland, the man he preferred above all others, 
‘he could expect no other end than this to his 
folly.” 

© Awtal bore, though! His dinners were 
always par excellence, Going into trade, is he ? 
Now, 1 put it to you, Staniland, can we know 
him? Horrid nuisence, but 1 suppose we shal! 
have to cut the fellow?” 

“In self-defence—yes ; when he comes to the 
shabby genteel state we shall have him for evez 
dogging our steps, borrowing cash on the score of 
old friendship. It won't do, Naylor ; one’s first 
duty is to oneself,” and they passed out of bear- 
ing, whilst Latimer stood bliud and mad with 
rage ; sick with disgust, 

Is was for such as these he had wasted his 
substance in riotous luxury, had estranged the 
heart of the woman who ha! been almost more 
than mother to him; for these he had thrown 
aside his chances, giving them of his best, aow 
when ruin stared him in the face they called. 
him “fool,” talked of “cutting him,” in self- 
defence, fearing he should ask some small return 
for his prodigal hospitality. Slowly, heavily, he 
returned to his chambers, to find his valet gone, 
taking with him many valuables, 

Only that morning Latimer had paid him over 
and above his just wages—and this was hiv 
reward, Scenting trouble, he had deserted the 
sinking ship, Latimer had been fond of the 
man, and his desertion all but broke him down. 
But with a fierce gesture of self-loathing, he 
brought his clenched fist down upon the table, 
shatterivg the delicate ornaments, as he cried,— 

“I have been fool for them long enough, but 
thank Heaven, it is not too late to pull up—T'l 
do it—and as for Aunt Beulah—what a brute E. 
have been to her—but I'll make atonement yet. 
Atonement! HowcanI? For whatam I fit? 
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Still, on one thing I am resolved, I will no longer | lady, richly dressed, of dignified mien, was 


live upon & woman's generority.” 

Walking up and down feverishly, he tried to 
think out bis future, but as yet failed to per 
ceive any opening for himself, and his pride 
forbade him to retura aa the prodigal son, he 
was 0 fool, he would not be a beggar, 

The awakening was bitter, but in ib ley his 
salvation ; he had been foolish not wicked ;.he 
could yet holdup his head conscious of his recti- 
tude ; all that he had done hadbeen the outcome 
of thoughtlessness, 

Petred from infancy because of his beauty and 
pretty ways, flattered through boyhood becaure 
of his exceptional talents and weil-lined purse, 
he had come at jasc to. man’s estate; having 


splendid prospects and a free hand, be had rapidly } 


vaurked as good prey, Educated at Cambridge, 
going from thence to the Temple, he might have 
moade his mark ; but he turned his back upon the 
‘aw, gave himself up.te the delights of town life, 
not courtiag the cost, or thinking of the end. 

He had laughingly set azide his aunt's remon- 
strances, and when she waxed angry, threatening 
to cut off the supplies, he had said gaily,— 

“Sue could not do it ; she loved him too well; 
and was the best sou! in the world.” 

Bat Miss Beaulah Peppercorn wea a woman of 
her word, and so the bomb hadwfallen at last..He 
had wearied out her love (so, hé- thought}“and 
he bad east him off. 

Well, he deserved it, and of course she believed 
he cared nothing for his ill doing ; yet the most 
bitter drop in a!) his bitter cup was that loving 
her honestly he wust seem like a heartless 
ingrate 

On the morrow, before removing to the smaller 
rvoms which his forethought had provided, he 
wrote her in the following terms, — 


“My paar Aunt—, 


“Thadly know how to address you, yet 
feel I cannot cut myself from the old life without 


one last word to you. I owe everything to you 
i have repaid you with ingratitude, and an 
bstinate pursuit of my own will, I do not ask 


you to forgive me ; let me work out my pardon, 
that you may the more easily believe in the reality 
of my remorse and repentance. You were all 
eight, Tall wrong with regard to the disinterested- 
ness of my ‘friends.’ I may say they have 
literally forsaken rue, and although I feel the 


sting of their desertion keenly, I do not now | 
T hope soon to 


regret it, knowing what I do. 
cease to be your pensioner; I will find work; 
there must be something I can do--and when I 
can prove to you that 1am honestly living down 
the past, I wil] return to beg the forgiveness of 
one who was always more good to me than I de- 
eerved, Until then, with a full heart I wish you 
good bye, 
“ Always your grateful nephew, 
** Latimer Torre.” 


He feit easier when he had despatched his 
etter ; he hoped in his heart Misa Peppercorn 
would answer, but he did not intend to return 
even if she recalled him. 

He was wide-awake now to his own folly, bent 
on repsiring the mischief he had wrought, “and 
at least,” he said, with a little dry chuckle, “I! 
hail know friend from foe, when I have nothing 
to give to either, and very little for myself,” 

hen he set to work to fiad employment; 
there were all sorts of promising agencies, which 
turned out to be the veriest frauds when he 
replied to their glowing advertisements ; there 
were clerkships which would scarcely afford the 

vecesseries of life—but then he wrote euch a 
shocking hand that he was unfit for 


and uo one seeing it would think of accepting | 


him as secretary. 

For » fortnight he began to grow depressed, 
and certainly he sank in his own esteem. Clever, 
well-educated, by birth a gentleman, he was unfit 

o cope with the world 


“A labourer is a happier man than J,” he | 
touttered, © well, if I must needs live by the 
sweat of my brow,so heit : but farewell! all 


chance of rising. 


get,” 


Tam dead to the old life and 











talking earnestly to her solicitor, Mr. Christian, 
and trying her best to look stern and uncompro- 
musing. 

"This is the boy’s letter, and although I wish 
to make him fully realise the extent of hia folly 
Tam not an advocate for extreme severity. He 
writes in & manly way; as not ashamed to own 
his faulta—do not you think he has been pua- 
ished sufficiently by loss of friends and this past 
fortnight of anxicty }” 

“Qertaioly not, my dear madam. If you would 
Complete the cure, you must purse your 


ypresent policy. Mr. Latimer has a fine dieposition 


~-a little too generous it is true—vut still a fine 
one ; and if he is pulled up io time he will make 
agood man. Leave him to rough it; until now 
his breadhas been buttered on both sides-—let 
him exist awhile on bread alone ——” 

“ Bub,” urged the lady, “I consider that ‘I 
have been qnite as much in fault as he.” 

Well, if it consoles you to think so, pray do 
so long as you do. not recall him. What would 
betheearthly.good of scaring him, ouly to hum ble 
yourself to him after all! Ler mie recall to you 
an instance which history furnishes—that of 
Peiicy Hal, afterwards Heury the Fifth, You 
have a precedent there; follow it, and if I am 
not mistaken you will live to rejoive you did so.” 

She seemed undohvinced ; and presently 
urged,— . 

* But what can he do?” 

“He has both brains and hands; let him 
use them.” Then the keen face softened, as, 
leaning-‘nearer he said gently, “ Forgive me if I 
touch upon a very painful subject ; Miss Pepper- 
corn, your own experience should teach you that 
kindness in such a case is cruelty.” 

She winced as though under a blow, and he 
went on,—~ 

“T pray you take warning from the past ; your 
woman's heart cries out for this young scape- 
grace; let woman's unseltishness teach you to 
forego your desire, for his sake,” o 

She was trembling very much still, but she 
answered,— 

* Tt shall be as you say, for I would rather see 
my boy dead, than know I helped to ruin him.” 

“Thank you ; and now I will tell youl have 
found work for our Prince Hal, if he is nob too 
proud to gccept it. Lord Garvaine needs a 
steward of gentlemanly presence and address— 
his lordship owes me a trifling debt of gratitude, 
and J will ask the post for Latimer, but he must 
not know who secured it for him. 


oy 





CHAPTER IL 


THE steward’s cottage was of the Swiss style 
and extremely pretty. It was comfortably fur- 
nished, and had one other occupant, Dame Baxter, 
who long years ago had been housemaid at 
Garvaine Hall 

When her husband died, and her increasing age 
rendered her unfit for hard service, his lordship 
provided for her by placing her af The Cottage 
where she ected as housekeeper to a succession of 
stewards, for Lord Garvaine had been singulariy 
unfortunate in his choice of them. 

Now the new one had arrived, and as they sat 
at dinner that day, husband and wife discussed 
him freely. 

They were alone with the exception of Lunice 
Emery, the governess, a beautiful girl of nineteen, 


| and a great favourite with them. 


© He is a handsome young fellow,” his lordship 
was saying, “and a gentleman; in fact, he looks 
too good for hia position, aud as he has had no 
experience I shouid have been afraid to engage 
him ; only Christian made such a point of it, I 
could not well refuse. Still, there is a mystery 


| about the matter ; it was expressly stipulated, he 


should not learn who had been mediator on his 


| behalf,’ 


“You are rousing my curiosity,’’ said Lady 
Garvaine, smiling across at him, Miss Emery and 
I have already agreed, that a man with a name 
like his could not be quite an ordinary creature, 
‘Latimer Tuite’ sounds as though a strong 


character went with i, He is dark, of course— 


While he thought thus, a handsome old | or he showld be,” 





ee 





Satie I 


“You are right, Gertrude ; this young icllow 
might almost pass for an Italian as regards his 
complexion ; his features, are, huwever, distinctly 
English, aud his manner is fresh, breezy, cordial, 
I am afraid he will play havoe with the country 
hearte.” ; 

Then the subject dropped, as with dessert ths 
children came in—two of them, # boy verging on 
eight years, the girl a year younger. 

Lord aud Lady Garvaive had been marris: 
some years befure baby voices were heard in th- 
nursery, and it is to be feared tha? in their joy 
at possessing children, the parents rather spoiled 
them, 

But they were pretty and lovable ;"still, there 
were times whou as hig eyes rested on them theic 
father sighed, and his @lways grave face took a 
melancholy exprezsiot Rae 9, ic Pi, 

It puzgled my lady, but’ she ro ve eal 
tious; ehe kuew that'io the past (¢ “Wate Un- 
shared by her) he had suffered much, and though 
she could mot guess the nature of that suffering 
she respected ir, god was.silent. 

On the morning following the discussion 
Eunice, with her charges walked to the cottage 
to carry some instrugtions to. Dame Baxter, 

The weather was warm and ‘sutsbiny,’the 
honeysuckle abokt the porch was showing tender 
little leaves, the primroses-and hyaciaths were ali 
aglow in the preoty garden ; the dame stooped to 
pluck a beautiful pink cluster before she opened 
the gate to her favourite. 

Dear, miss, but it’s a treat’ I wasn't looking 
for,” she eaid, dropping & curbtsey, “do come in 
and reat a bit. Yes, Master Reggie, there i: 
vake already for eating, aad if you're good, you 
shall cut it for yourself and Mise Daisy ——” 

That decided the question. With a shout the 
boy followed by his siater ran into the dame’s 
kitchen, Eunice laughingly expos‘ulating. 

“Sit down, mias,” the old lady said, bustling 
about. ‘'There’s a wee drop of ginger wine lefs 
and you're always pleased to call it good. Dear 
—dear, how glad I am. you've come up, I’ faic 
to tell some oné about the new gentleman—-{or 
it’s a gentleman he is "aad having attended to 
her visitor’s wants, she sat down, folding her 
plurap arms in comfortable fashioa, prepared icr 
a gossip, 

‘None of ’em was like Mr. Tuite ; he's that 
friendly spoken, you'd think I was a lady, I esic 
I thought-he’d fiad it dull at Garnett away from 
his friends, I was sorry I said that, miss, for li: 
bright face clouded and he auswered,— ; 

*T haven’t any friends; I had one once, it is 
my own fault ahe is lost to me.” 

“ Of course, misa, he being so young and hand- 
some, I thought he was talking of his sweetheart, 
only it was not becoming for me to question him; 
but he bas keen eyes, has Mr. Tuite, and he read 
what I was thinkiog, for he laughed outrigh:. 
‘No, no, mother—I told him to cal! me'that, they 
ail do—I was never in love; see, | will show you 
the friend who was more than all to me, who 
held me dearer than anything else until I wearied 
out her affection and patience alike.’ He wa 
unpacking, missy, and held up a picture ; 
was of a lady as old as me, but as beautiful a4 
you, missy ; aud he can’t have hurt her kuow- 
ingly, because his bonny eyes were full of love as 
he looked at her. : 

‘ He sighed as he took the picture back ageia 
and I heard him mutter “Heaven bless her, du! 
whether she’s his mother or no, I can’t say ; 2ut 
somehow I feel he has never done anything te 
shame her, but has just been a bit fovlish auc 
wild as young men often are, and now he’s got ‘e 
pay for his folly, poor lad,” ; 

“He will pay for itin a comfortable fashion, 
smiled Eunice, “for it is very evideat that you 
intend to spoil him. Thank you for the rest au- 
refreshments, I am afraid we often abuse your 
hospitality—come, children, Mrs. Baxter is busy, 
and we are hindering ber.” *: 

Presently they were out in the open, the chil: 
dren romping ond shoutiag. Eunice walkicg 


thoughtfully in the rear, : 

She could not help speculating about this bac 
some young steward who had so quickly cs)" 
vated the dame’s heart, and of whom 
Garvaine spoke so favourably, 

That slight air of mystery which hung about 
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"hia, made him peculiatly interesting to a girl of 


her romantic mature ; then, too, although she 
never spoke.of it, -her whole life was enshrouded 
in darkness so that “a fellow feeling made her 
wondrous kind” in her thoughts about Latimer 
Tuite and secretly she was wishful to meet and 
know him, hoping that the real would not fall 
ehort of the ideal, 

So engrossed was she that she did not heed the 
increasing distavee between herself and her pupils, 
and at all times they were allowed great license ; 
but Reggie waa a dating little fellow, aud where 
he led Daisy followeds So when he made a direct 
run to the river-side she pursued. 

A little paper boat was floating. calmly with 
the stream, Regie resolved to capture it, but it 
was beyond his reach ; then he and Daisy pelted 
stones to the further side of it; only, unfor- 
tunately, Daisy’s aim waa not always true, so 
that she succeeded in driving it further out. 

The boy, nothing daunted, broke a. twig from 
the overhanging tree. 

“Bet you L get it now,” he said, boastfully, 
“T'm not to be beaten ‘by a little thing like 
that !” 

The twig was ali too short, so hecrept lower 
dowa the shelving bank, poised himself on one 
foot, threw bimeelf forward, with the:result that 
he overbalanced himeelf. The next .moment 
there was a succe:sion of -shrill screams, the 
sound of splashing; and, coming out of her 
reverie with a etart, Kucice Emery saw Reggie 
io the water drifting with the stream. 

As the little white agonised face met hers she 
rushed forward ; at any cost to herself she must 

ave him; be was the darling of his mother's 
heart, his father’s joy and pride, 

“Reggie 1” she cried as she rau, “ Reggie, be 
brave ; | will save you !” 

She could not swim, she never thought of 
that. She cared nothing for herseif at that 
moment, 

Bat even as her feet touched the water-edge 
she felt herself thrust’ back so forcibly that she 
fell to the ground, and hefore she could regain 
her feet she saw a young man swimming towards 
the drowning child. 

Once Reggie had aunk, now as he rose to the 
aurface, a supple, sinewy hand was outstretched, 
it caught and held the boy by his dainty gar- 
ments, 

The next inetant the rescuer’ with his: bur. 
then had turned towards the shore, ‘swimming 
easily and. boldly, 

Eunice took the child from him and he clam- 
bered up the bank, shaking himself like a huge 
Newfound!aad, 

_ He stayed all the girl’s thanks with a quick 
imperative gesture, 

“Tt was @ narrow escape for the child, there 
Was no danger to me, Pray don’t ery. -Look, 
the little chap isn’t much the worse for his im- 
mersion? Get him home quickly ; give him a 
warm bath, and put hiay to bed. He will take 
uo harm. No, don’t try to carry him, take his 
hand and run,” 

But Reggie said,—~ 

“No, you come too!" 

And, laughing a little, the stranger gripped the 
small fingers, 

“ Where do you wish to go? Quick! it is cold 
Standing in wet clothes,” 

“I m Keggie Garvaine, and I live at The Hall.” 

“Then we will meke tracks for The Hall.” And 
suiting the action to the word he went so fast 
that the boy was breathless, and Eunice had 
much ado to keep pace with him, especially as 
she was burthened by Daisy. 

_ In the drive they: met Lord Garvaine who, 
‘acing things in at a glaace, grew pale with 
emotion, 

“Tuita, T owe you something already,” be said, 

The young man laughed as he answered,— 

Im hed a = nothing ; but I should be glad if 
night get home to change the ings. Reggi 
8° with this lady.” eee ons ~ 

3 [ want you, too'$.” 

Ob, you will see me often, I live with Dame 
ner » you know 7” 

And thei Kunice hurried her charges awa 

With her heart throbbing uncomfortably hard, 


3 


‘tue, then, was Latimer Tuite? How hand- 


‘chanced to be near, 


some and brave he waa! © How little he made of 
his heroism! And then she flushed with shame 
as she remembered but, for her day dreams of 
him, Reggie's life had never been in jeopardy, 

When Lady Garvaine had wept over her dar!- 
ing, and had seen him comfortably settled in bed, 
the girl frankly confessed her carelessnors, to be 
met with the worda,— 

“ Dear Miss Emery, it is lke you to take the 
blame upom yourself, but I know just how daring 
and disobedient my boy is, and I do not think 
you could have averted the accident. What a 
very providential thing it was that Mr. Tuite 
I wish [ could find some 
bg in which to repay him for his bravery ; but 
if he is a gentleman he would resent remunera- 
tion.” 

* And he is most certainly that |” Eunice said 
with conviction, 

The next day Reggie, a little paler than usual, 
but perfectly well, proposed going to Dame 
Baxter's to ‘see that jolly chap and thank him 
for fishing me out of the water,” and Lady 
Garvaine herself went with him accompanied by 
Runice. Latimer was seated at his midday 
meal, but he rose without the slightest siga of 
embarrassment, meeting them with a mixture of 
deference and friendliness iu -his bearing. In 
Reggie’s eyes he was a hero, and that young man 
promptly began to make demands upon his time 
and talents, 

He wanted to learn swimming, would Mr. 
Tuite teach him? Whev Mr. Tuite went riding 
about the estate ovuld not he go too}! He had a 
pony, ® lazy fat. little fellow called Robin ; he 
could ride well and would not be in the way, 

Lady Garvaine interposing said,— 

“You must not trouble Mr, Tuite.” 

"It is not any trouble,” answered Latimer, 
readily, “ if your ladyship will trust him to sae, 
I will take great care of him ; he is a jolly little 
fellow.” 

* You are too kind, and if you reslly mean it, 
I shall be most delighted. to accept your offer. 
We are thinking of sending Reggie to school 
soon, it is-time Le was free of petticoat govern- 
meat, indeed, he is beyond it even now. But 
Mr. Tuite, how to thank you for your bravery 
yesterday, I canvot tell.” 

* Please do not speak of it ; your ladyship has 
more; than sufficiently repaid me.” (It was 
observable that he never addressed her as ‘my 
lady,” the habits of servitude were new to him) ; 
it. was doubtful if ever he would learn them. 

As they were leaving, Eunice held out her 
hand, 

“IT owe you the heaviest debt of all; because 
it was my fault that Reggie ran into danger.” 

“You exaggerate the danger, and—and what 
I did, Miss Garvaiue.” 

“Tam not Miss Garvaine, but Eunice, Emery, 
the governess,” she said, simply, and followed in 
her ladyzhip’s wake, 





CHAPTER IIL 


“Miss Emery, I've been talking about you to 
Tuite, and he sags you are a brick.” 

The speaker was Reggie, who had just come 
io from a scamper round the estate with the 
steward, 

Eunice looked up a trifle startled, because the 
boy’s vagaries were many and wonderful, she 
was half afraid of what he might have said, and 
answered, — 

“You should not discuss ladies with strange 
gentlemen,” 

“Strange? that és good ; just as if Tuite and 
IT aren't friends! \ When I grow up I hope I shal! 
be just like him! Aad I didn’t say anything | 
shouldn't. I told hic: you were jolly kind to 
us, and he said you looked as if you would be. 
And then he laughed over a mistake he made, be 
thought you were our sister, because you have a 
look of papa sometimes, but: when I told him you 


hadn't any friends at all but us, he was so sorry. 
He didn’t mean me to hear, but I did—he said 

low, ‘ Poor little girl! and through no fault 
of her own!’ now, Miss Emery what did he 
mean }” 





"I don’t know,” flushing hotly, “but you 





had no right to listen, . Now, not another word, 
your lessons must be finished by noon, or there 
will be no hunting for viclets after,” and very 
rebelliously Reggie took his seat at the desk, not 
guessing how much he had stirred the depths of 
Eunice’s gentle heart. ty 

In the afternoon when she walked wiih her 
pupils Latimer caught a fleeting glimpse of her, 
wishing vainly that he might venture to join her, 
He had seen many fair worcen, many gently -born 
maidens, but not one had ensnared his fancy, or 
tormented his memory as did Eunice E:nery the 
friendless governess. He conjured ap her 
slender graceful form, a little above the average 
height of women--he recalled every feature of 
the healthily pale sweet face, the grave, grey 
eyes, the spirited mouth, and to himself, he 


raid, — 

“Tf I had never known her | should have 
aworn ahe was Garvaine’s daughter, not that her 
features so much resemble his, but that she haa 
the very trick of his smile, the same grave, 
dreamy eyes, and the same gracious courtesy of 
bearing and manner, 

He had not many idle hours, and now that he 
had broken away from the wld life he began to 
wonder how he could bave found pleasure in it : 
to understznd with a keea throb of shame all the 
pain and anxiety he had caused Mies Beulah 
Peppercorn to endure. He would have been 
considerably astonished had he known that she 
followed his every movement with love and 
prayers. Lord Garvaine had written to Mr. 


Christian expressing his approbation of the new 


steward, and owning the debt he never could 
discharge. 

This letter the lawyer conveyed to Miss Pepper- 
corn, aud he saw the handsome old face soften, 
the dark eyes gleam through a mist of tears as 
he heard her say,-— 


“ His faults were ol ways those of the hea’, not 
the heart. Dear old friend, he bas shown us of 
what he ia capable, don't you think he has been 


punished enough? Would it not be weil to 
recall him now /” 

* Decidedly not ; we agreed he should und 
go a year’s test. Violent reforms are not always 
lastirg, and on our experiment depends ali bis 
future welfare. Then let me rewind you that 
hard work nover harmed a healthy person—and 
if Latimer has fo earo hia bread before he can 
eat it, it will give him a more correct estimate 
of the value of things,” 

With a sigh she yielded, her heart yearned 
over “her boy,” but she wes perfectly aware that 
Mr. Christian's advice was good, aud after : 
struggle with herself, resolved to abide by it, 

It was now early June; the hawthorn yet 
lingered in the hedgerows, and the pale sweet 
buds of the wild rose were showing delicate pink 
from between their green sheaths ; Latimer had 
been almost three months at (iarveth aud had 
had many opportunities of mecting Eucice, 
Every encounter but deepened the impression 
she Lad made upon him, until it was pateut to 
her ladyship and Dame Baxter alike that he 
loved her. But the dame held her peace, aud 
only to her husband did Lady Garvaine broach 
the subject, 

“Ido not think we shall keep Miss Emery 
long,” she remarked one morning as they were 
driving to the nearest town, “and it will be 
difficult to supply ber loss; the children love 
her, and she is like a daughter to me.” 

“You don’t mean, Gertrude, that she is anxious 
for a change—tired of us and our quiet ways!” 
—he questioned quickly. 

“No, not that; but if Mr. Tuite can win her 
he will ; and I should be sorry to stand in the 
way of her happiness. She is a dear girl, and 
really the match would not be a bad one for 
er,” 

“She might do better with her beauty and 
superior talenis.” 

* She could not do better than win happivess ; 
that is best of ali,” answered the wife with s 
loving look at him, “ Don’t you know when we 
were married fuiks said I was over-young for you, 
that you were too grave and stern for me; and 
yet there isn’t a happier wife in England than I,”’ 

“Or a better,” he said with feeling. “ Well, 
well my dear, we must let the young people go 
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their own way. Here we aré‘at the station, 
aud here at least is one of our guests. Jump up 
Staniland, glad to see you; your luggage can 
follow ;" and the next moment Mr. Staniland 
was chatting gaily to my lady by whose side he 
eat. Ae they drove down the high-road, two 
people issued from a greeu Jane, a man and a 
maid, The girl’s hands were full of wild flowers, 
her face a little drooped, had taken a colour as 
delicate as the pink of the rosebuds in her 
bouquet ; the man was bending te look at her eo 
that his features just then were not diacernibie 

“What a lovely girl,” Sranilaod said en- 
thuciastically “who is she? Do you know ‘her 
Lady Garvaine }” 

“She is Miss Emery, and I am proud to say 
she is also my governess,’ 

At that instant her companion lifted his head ; 
his dark eyes met Staniland’s with an unmia- 
takable gleam of recognition, a smile of genuine 
pleagure broke the line of his lips—but Stanilaud, 
looking away in confusion, asked,— 

“ And how did that man pot here ?” 

“He is the steward ; do you knowhim! Your 
manner implies you did.” 

“Yes; we met sometimes, before he came to 
grief ; he went the pace you see and offended his 
friends. Then he suddenly disappeared—of 
couree he may have reformed, but,” shrugging 
his shoulders, ‘one can never place too much 
reliance on such fellows, or remember one used 
to know them.” 

Her iadyship wore a troubled look, but Lord 
Garvaine said drily,-— 

“You are wise in your generation my boy, and 
wher a dog gets a bad name, why hang him, it 
is ali that he is fit for ;” and, finding his remarks 
gave offence, Staviland epoke of other things, 

As Latimer turned from that brief examination 
of hia old friend's face, he met Eunice’s eyes 
fixed upon him with grave questioning. He 
hardly guessed bow much of pain there was in 
hie expression; he was ashamed to think he 
could be so hurt by ove so much beneath con- 
tempt. 

“You have had a shock,” the girl said gently, 
“that man belongs to your past.” 

“Yes,” he answered trying to laugh naturally, 
“it was like meeting a ghost, except that a spirit 
rnight have remembered one aud he did not, 
Well, I suppose I deserve to be cut by them ail, 
but it isn’t » pleasant experience, Thad fellow 
~~Stantland--was my sworn friend, my daily 
companion until evil—all my own working—fell 
upon me. Then he in common with the others 
forsook me and fled.” 

“Then do not regret him,” she cried quickly, 
“ friendship like love should be whole and entire ; 
it should have no end, and trovble should but 
make it shine the brighter.” 

**Bub does it ever? There, [ will not dis- 
illusionize you ; keep your faith Miss Emery, and 
80 long as you keep it believe that with al! my 
faulte, I yet am your most loyal friend and 
servitor.” He would have given much to dare tell 
her all the truth. 

At the park gates they separated, and he did 
not see her for some days to exchange sperch 
with her ; but his heart buroed hotly as he saw 
from « distance how Staniland was always her 
her attendant, walking with her through the 
village and about the grounds. 

He almost cursed himeelf for the folly which 
had brovght him so low, though but for that 
folly he might vever have met Eunice ; and io 
his heart he eaid,— 

“T have little enough to offer her, but she is 

& girl to value one according to his posses- 
sions ;and I won't stand by and see her made the 
amueement for my dear friend’s leisure houre.’ 

But just in this one thing he wronged Stani- 
land, The man of the world, the faii hless friend, 
the treacherous comrade, had soddenly found to 
his covet that he had a heart, and that heart was 
given over toa girl of whom he knew nothing 
beyond the facta that she was beautiful to look 
upon, and winsome ir speech aud ways. 

He tried to poison her mind against Latimer ; 
beginning by remonstrating with her for the 
Kindness she showed him, going on to tell 


how he had offended his friend’s past forgiveness, 


had been cut by society, and wae altogether an 
irreclaimable blackguard. 

She listened with whitening cheeks and veiled 
eyes, when he had made an end she said quietly,— 

“ You knew Mr. Tuite well 1” 

He was thrown off his guard by her manner 
and answered,-— 

“We were bosom friends.” 

“ Consequently you shared all his secrets, moat 
of his exploits, and did not think ib necessary to 
forego his acquaintance until helost all that made 
it desirable? lsee. If your conduct does not 
refiect much credit on you, it iscertaiuly stamped 
by the world’s approval;” and before he could re 
cover from the state of astonishment into which 
her words had thrown him, she was gone. He set 
his teeth hard with rage. 

“A girl like that wouldn’t speak in such a 
favhion unless she loved a fellow,” he thought, 
savagely, “but I am stronger than he, anc, by 
Heaven, Tuite shall not have her,” 

Fired with which amiable resolve he sought 
out his old friend. 

It was rather unfortunate for his suit, that he 
found Latimer close by a natural arbour formed 
by a weeping ash, because Eunice was in the 
habit of using this as a reading-room. When 
she heard their voices through her covert, of green 
leaves, saw their faces dimly, she realised the 
awkwardness of her position, and did not dare, 
to venture out, 

“Tuite, a word with you,” said Staniland. “I 
was looking for thie opportunity.” 

“Have you but just assured yourself of my 
identity,” asked Latimer, coldly. ‘ Would it not 
be wiser to pursue your earlier tactics and ignore 
me altogether ? Am Ia better man now than I 
was a week ago?” 

* That is for you to decide; but I did not 
come to bandy words .with you. Briefly I con- 
sider you are doing Miss Emery a gross injustice 
by paying her attentions which are a disgrace to 
you and compromising to her. Youare a pariah, 
there isn’t a fellow left to call you friend out of 
all you knew——” 





— 








“You may stop there,” cried Latimer, white 
with passion. ‘If I wasa fool, you were knaves ; 
there isn’t much to choose between the two, but 
I would prefer to be the fool I think. I was 
wild and reckless, never vicious or treacherous, I 
would not fling benefits in your teeth under 
other circumstances; but I ask is there one of the 
old clique that has not profited by my friend- 
ship? you—well, I trusted you. 1 held you first 
in my regard, and you were the first to throw a 
stove at me. Did Miss Emery send you upon 
this errand ?” 

“No ; but as J intend to marry her, I prefer she 
should not know you.” 

“You have every hope of success?” asked 
Latimer, with stiff lips. 

“I do not think that you can compete with 
me; I have name, position, a moderate fortune; 
you have nothing.” 

“And supposing, that, I do not withdraw my 
suit, what then ?” , 

“T shall use my influence to oust you from 
your place.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


* FoREWwARNED is forearmed, and I shall know 
how to meet you,” said Latimer, io a white hea.. 
“Twill nop degrade Mise Emery by discussing 
her with you, but I tell you candidly I wil) not 
yield an inch of ground to you ; Iam as good a 
man as yourself, we will fight it out, and, if one 
acts scurrily towards the other, that one shall not 
be me. For the rest, Staniland, do not attempt 
further epeech with ne, lest I forget the days 
when we gripped hands and swore eterna! friend- 
sbip.” 

Without another word he turned aud walked 
rapidly away, Staniland watching him with evil 
eyes. When he could see the steward no longer 


| he, too, retraced his steps; and, trembling in every 


limb Eunice emerged from her hidiug-place. 
Latimer loved her! oh, Heaven be thanked 
for that dear gift! But he was in danger from 
his one time friend. What could she do to avert 
it? Surely in Lady Garvaine she would find a 


trusty friend, and even if her detested lover 

jsoned the minds ‘of her employers against 

imer, she would cling to him in all, through 
all. 

Then, too, they owed him Reggie's life ; they 
weuld be scarcely likely to forget so great a 
debt. 

“ T don’t care what his past has been,” she said 
to herself, “because Ae declared it was neither 
dishonourable nor vicious—his present and hie 
future mostconcern me! Qh, my.dear, oh, my 
dear, never doubt me, for though all others may 
have forsaken you, I never will.” 

That same night as she was returning from 
church-practice (she was the organist) she met 
Latimer. He seemed as though he would pass 
her by, but, blushing at her own temerity, she, 
pausing, offered her hand, while the colour came 
and weatin her fair face. 

“Tt is good of you to remember me at all,” he 
said, stifly, “I fancied that you were too 
pleasantly occupied of late to give a thought to 
me, Miss Emery }” 

“Then you have been very unjust,” trying to 
epeak calmly, whilst her heart was throbbing 
madly, and she felt as though she must fall, “ at 
least, Mr. Tuite; I am a loyal friend.” 

“ Friend /” he echoed, bitterly; “that word 
has only a sinister meaning for me.” 

“Then I can only say that I am sorry your 
experience of men and women has been so cruel,” 
she answered, trying to keep her lips from trem- 
bling, her eyes from filling. ‘*I—I hope you will 
be more fortunate in the future.” 

“ Come with me,” he broke in suddenly; “} 
want to talk to you. It is early yet, and quiet 
enough through the meadows; I will not keep 
you long?” 

And, without a word, she turned with bim to 
the pleasant solitary ways. 

When he had assisted her over a stile, and 
walked some little distance in silence, he broke 
out,-- 

“Would you like to hear the story of my liis 
as told by myself? It is by no means edifying; 
but, thank Heaven, I can boldly declare that | 
have wronged no one but myself—yes, one other 
-—the woman who reared me and loved me as her 
own ; and by Heaven's grace I will yet make 
atonement to her!” 

“Teil me all,” Eunice aaid, gently, “ I shall not 
misjudge you.” 

He caught his breath a little sharply then, but 
began bis tale without any preface, suppressing 
nothing but the actual names concerned in it. 
He did not spare himself one jot or tittle; an? 
the girl's heart yearned towards him when she 
listeued to his remorseful words, and saw the 
pain this confession cost him. 

When he had. made an end of the tale he 
said, — 

“If Lord Garvaine knew me just exactly for 
what I'am, he might be inclined te discharge me 
from his service Ido not know that he would 
not be justified in doing so, What is your opinion, 
Miss Emery ?” : 

“That he would do nothing eo distinctly crue! 
and unchristian.” 

“But, again, 1 am young ; I can live down the 
past. Still, have I any right to ask a good gir) 
to share my lot?” 

She could not answer, and again he spoke,— — 

“I have heard rumours conceraing you. 1s 
true, Eunice, you are going to marry Staoi- 
land?” 

“What would you advise?” she asked de- 
murely. ‘ 

"Do you love him? Is this fellow dear to 
you? It would bea great match for you, accord: 
ing to the world’s opinion. But—there ! I'll not 
say another word, The man ia my enemy, ad } 
am consequently prejudiced.” a 

“Ié told you that your foo is mine,” she 
faltered, “ what then?” ‘ 

"I would have the hope of winning you 1° 
myself, Eunice, I am a poor fellow, I have nex) 
to nothing to offer you ; but, my darliag—my 
darling! you are more to me than all the world. 
If you would bid me hope ?” 

She paused, then suddenly she turned t 
him,— 





“T heard all you said this morning ; I was 
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under the ash ; and—-and J decided then between 
my two lovers. The decision was not tn Mr. 
Staniland s favour.” 

“ Eunice 1" 

He scarcely could believe the evidence of his 
own senses, bub when she allowed him to take 
her in bis arms to kiss her many times, just to 
“make assarance doubly sure,” he began to 
realise the blessed fact that she belonged to 


him. ; 

He held her @ little way from him the better 
to eee her happy, suiling, tear-wet face. 

“What could you see in me to lovet” he 
asked. “ How could you go on loving me when 
you knew the trath? I am not worthy you, but 
I will do my best to rise to your level, and you 
shall never repent your confidence in me. But, 
sweetheart, I au afraid there are hard times in 
store for us, Staniland——” 

“Cannot hurt us,” she interrupted quickly, 
“ we have cach other ; and Lord Garvaine is both 
kind and just, whilst her ladyship loves me 
almost as her daughter. Do not fear for the 
future ; it does not trouble me, because you are 
atrong, and in your strength lies my help.” 

Ab, those happy, happy moments, how fast 
they flew! It wax with a great start Eunice 
realised how very late the hour had grown ; then, 
as she kissed him good-bye, her face shadowed, a 
look of fear crept into her eyes. 

“Latimer,” she whispered, “would you love 
me quite as well if you learned I was friendiess 
—a mere waif? Ah, you say yes now, but wait 
—wait until to-morrow! I shall have something 
to tell I should have told before I listened to 
you, butin my happiness [ forgot.” 

“TI don’t care what it is, it cannot change my 
heart, or kill my love.” 

“Oh I pray not! pray not! But kiss me 
good-night—now whilst you love me and hold me 
dear ; who can tel) what to-morrow will bring to 
us; and almost before his kiss was cold upon her 
lips, she had left him far behind. And heft 
Well, he walked home in a happy dream ; Eunice 
was his and he cared for nothing beyond. In 
that white life of her’s there could be neither 
shame nor shadow of shame ; was not the soul 
which looked out thyough those clear eyes, as 
ausullied as a little child's ? 

Staniland and my lady were on the terrace as 
she approached the house, and the latter’s eyes 
were quick to nutice traces of recent emotion ; 
her mind was keen to grasp the reason for that 
exultant look upon the sweet face, and when 
~_ was retiring for the night, she said 
gently,— 

“My dear, have you nothing to tell me} At such 
a time as this regard me as your mother—let me 
share your joy.” 

“You are good to me,” the girl answered grate- 
fully, “and I would rather your ladyship should 
%e first to hear my news—to night Mr. Tuite 
has asked me to be his wife—and I have 
prowised.” 

Lady Garvaine kissed her affectionately, 

“You have chosen well, and I rejoice with you, 
I was half afraid once you might be dezzled by 
Mr, Steviland’s superior prospects. I am glad 
‘is not so, because [ neither like nor trust him, 
and he is certainly vot Mr. Tuite’s friend.” 

“T know, but Latimer is not afraid of any 
evilhecan work. He has the courageof ionocence ; 
aud he will know too how to protect me from Mr. 
Staniland’s most unwelcome attentions.” 

She looked so proud of her lover, so confident 
of his strength and goodness, that Lady Garvaine 
smiled even as she sighed,— 

‘May noeloud ever come between you and 
weaken your mutual love ;" then wishing Eunice 
g0od-niyht she went to tell her husband the news, 
a Gentile as she was, ahe felta little thrill of 
‘elight when she caw that their guest was still 
with bim, because like all good women she hated 
the foe who strikes under covert, and her 
‘yupathy went always with the wronged. 
Pweg, she imparted her news, Staniland sitting 
‘ke one dazed, hearing vaguely, my lord’s reply, 
ot od Bm sorry ; shé might have done better,but 
pa vig @ matter that concerns only her- 


; “Tt is infamous,” the young man cried, start- 
‘6 "P in'a fury; ‘why the fellow is a black- 





guard, a social outcast—unfit to . approach 
her f 

“Pe was your friend,” remarked her ladyship, 
“and he is the saviour of my child. In my 
preeence, Mr Staniland, you must remember these 
facts,’’ and «he left them. 

Di-comfired, disheartened, the young man 
spent the night trying to furmulate a plot again=-t 
his rival which should disgrace him, compass a 
ruin that would be irretrievable ; but when sawn 
came it found him still perplexed, for no scheme 
he could devise was quite safe for himself. Had 
he only guessed it, fate Was even then working 
for him, brioging nearer and nearer the separation 
of the Jovers, 

The hot day wore on. At sunset, when 
Latimer’s duties were completed, Eunice had 
promised to meet him. Her heart sauk aa the 
time appointed drew near, because no matter 
what his position was now, what he had been in 
the past, he was by birth a gentleman, whilst 
her origin was shrouded in mystery. She knew 
how etrong is the pride of race, and she was 
terribly anxious as to the result of her confession. 
Still she would marry no man without first 
acquainting him with certain dismal! facie; then 
it would be for him to decide whether or no she 
was worthy to be his wife, 

Almost in silence they pureued their way to 
the wood, and reaching a gamekeeper’s hut sat 
down on the bench before it. 

Neither thought of any chance listener ; here 
they were free from observation, tbe solitude was 
all but oppressive, and they heard no sound eave 
the mournful coeing of the wood pigeons. 

But in the hut lay a man asleep-—none other 
than Lord Garvaine—who, fatigued by a long 
walk under the hot sun had paused here to rest. 

It was the sound of Eunice’s voice which first 
roused him, but before he could discover himself 
she had spoken words which rivetted him to the 





»b. 
me Latimer, if after what I have to say you 

regret a-king me to share your life, tell me now 
vefore it ie too late. You are by birth s gentle- 
man ; I, for aught I know to the coptrary, may 
be the child of shame—J am a foundliny.”’ 

My lord caught his breath. There was a 
momentary pause ; whilst he wondered how his 
steward would reply, ther came the words,-—~ 

“ And this is your dreadful secret? If you are 
all alone in the world, you belong to me exclu- 
sively, did you think so poorly of me that you 
imagined I cared a fg for your birth. [t is you 
I love not your possible ancestors, and just 
because you are so singularly friendless, we must 
hasten the wedding-day, Eunice.” 

Eunice! Why had his lordship never heard 
the girl’s Christian name before; E. Emery she 
had always signed berself; but eurely some 
instinct should have told bim she was not only 
the governess. 

“ Hear me out,” began the sweet voice, “let me 
make « clean breast of the matter. When | was 
a few months cold I was left on the doorstep of 
St. Magdalen’s Foundling Hospital. 

“ | was not richly clad ; so you must not think 
of me as the lost heiress of a noble house, I was 
merely wrapped in a cotton frock, covered with a 
green and black plaid shaw], The ouly clue which 
roight leadto my identification was a sheet of 
note-paper, of a pale grey shade, pinned to the 
shawl, and upon i was written ‘Her name is 
Eunice.’ I have it now,” 

My lord started up, a cry broke from his lips ; 
but the lovers neither heard nor heeded. 


CHAPTER V. 


“JY was taken in and cared for by the good 
souls there; but at the close of three weeks a 
lady appeared on the scene, asking to be allowed 
to adopt a girl baby. 

“T was the youngest in the hospital ; I could 
not possibly be more than four months old, and 
as my benefactress was willing to accept all risk, 
I was given into her care. 

“She was the widow of a Culonel and well 
supplied with this world’s goods. Her name was 





Mrs, Emery, and ae Eunice Emery 1 lived for 
sixteen yea: 

“she was more than good tome, I had no 
wish uvgratified, and I fully believed that she 
was wy mother, But there oame a dreadful day 
when, entering her room I found her lying in a, 
death-like faint, a letter clutched in her band. 
She reuiained hours in this condition, the doctor 
we had called in declarivg if she revived she 
would never be quite the same woman again. 

“ When she recovered courciousnese, her first 
words were tome, She bade me read the letier 
she still held. 

“Tl was ignorant of sach matters, but I realised 
that she was an all but ruined woman. The 
Company with which she had invested ber fortune 
was unable ary lounger to hold its own. Out of 
an ample income there remained to her but the 
sum of three hundred pounds, 

“The blow killed her. She never really rallied; 
I think abo kept herself alive by sheer force of 
will until sbe had made some provision for me, 

“*T am dying, she said pressing wy hand in 
hera, ‘and whea { am gose you will be all alone 
in the world. For your own eake I must now 
tell you the story | had inreuded to carry with 
me to the grave. Dear child, it will be a shock 
to you, but it is best you should hear it, You 
ave not my own daughter--your parents were 
never known to me.’ 

“T was startled beyond measure and bitterly 
ashamed when I learned the truth; for it is a 
heartless parent indeed who would desert a help- 
jese baby.” His lordship winced ; “ but she bade 
me hope for the best. 

“Then she gave me the clothes in which I was 
found and the paper bearing my name. After- 
wards she arraiged for my future, I was to 
return to school tor two years ; after that I must 
go into the world to earn my bread, 

“ With a smile she whirpered,— 


** Heaven was very good, dear, to leave me so 


much of my wealth, Now your future is 
assured.’ 

“They were the last words she ever spoke, for 
in the night she passed from sleep to death ; and 
when ali was over, | returved to my echool, which 
Ldid not leave until Icame to Garnett, Oh! 
Latimer, are you content to take me as I am ¢” 

‘ Content / As ifso poor a word could express 
my joy. Eunice, { think 1 am more glad than 
pot to find you have nobody, It ien’t likely after 
all these years that anyone will make inquiries 
for you, and so you belong wholly to me, We 
will begin life together; it will be in a very 
humble fashiou. But for your sake I will rise, 
and when I bave made atovement for my past, 
we will go together to my auut, and you shall 
plead for me.” 

With that he caught her in his arms kissing 
her many times, whilst Lord Garvaine fidgetted 
extremely and thought in his heart this was a 
very forward youvg man. 

Presently to his reiief the lovers rove, he could 
see them slowly eaunteriug through the wood, 
Latimer’s arm about thie girl’s waist, her head 
upon his shoulder, 

Then cautiously opening the door he stepped 
out, going in an opposite direction. He was 80 
excited and disturbed that he talked aloud to 
himself, 

“ How ou earth shall I teli Gertrude? What 
will she say! Fortunate that Eunice is her 
favourite! And as for Tuite--well, it is a pity, 
a great pity—but of course he must either resign 
her or hie situation. Better demand both the 
rupture of the engagement, and his resignation. 
Ali very well whilst she was just a governess a 
mere nubody ; but new all that isaltered. Curious 
how my heart always turned towards her. 
Claribel’s child and ruined.” 

It wea rather late wheu Eunice returned, She 
went straight to her room where she found Lady 
Garvaine waitiog her. She seemed strangely 
excited and nervous, had evidently been crying, 
though she did her best to hide this, as taking 
the girl's face between her hands she kissed it 
gently. 

“My dear, I have wonderful news for you. 
To-day, for the first time I have learned your 
true history. Your father is found and has 
recognised you |" 
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“My father/” echoed Eunice, shrinking 
back, “Ob, no! no! and why do you say 
nothing of my mother?” 

“Hush, dear, Your mother died when you 
were born.” 

“Anc my father showed his love to her by 
deserting her child? Oh, dear Lady Garvaine, 
do not jet me see him; hide me from him—he 
must needs be a terrible man, J wil not know 
h t n,” 

Listen to me, Eunice ; when you have heard 
all you will judge him more mercifully. Do you 
suppose he did not suffer agonies of heart and 
conscience before he could thus cast you adrift— 
it was juet that or starvation for you both, for 
what could a mere boy do burthened with a 
cbild ; all ignorant as he was of the world and 
ite ways, Sit down and give me your best 
attention. 

‘My dear, you have no need to blush for your 
parents ; you are honorably born, your mother 
being the orphan daughter of a clergyman, 
your father, the third and youngest son of a 
noble house. 

‘The boy and girl--they were nothing more— 
he being nineteen, she but seventeen when they 
married--were mutually attached, but the lad, 
then at Sandburst, knew only too well bis family 
would never consent to such a union, and he 
persuaded his sweetheart to becomé his wife 
clandestinately. 

‘Matters went smoothly for some months, 
them the lad failed in an examination ; his father 
was furious, especially as certain rumonrs bad 
reached him, and he vowed that unless his son 
returned and studied under his own espionage, 
he would cast him off. Your mother was then 
in a delicate condition ; your father would not 
leave her, and he dared not acknowledge her. 
Consequently, his family cast him off for his 
rebellion, A little later you were born; and as 
your eyes opened to the world your mother’s 
cloaed upon it for ever. 

“ Distracted by grief, all supplies withdrawn, 
with no visible means of subsistence, with 
scarcely a sovereign to call his own, the widower 
travelled to town. He engaged a room ina poor 
part of London, and whilst he tramped the 
atreets in search of ewaployment, left you in the 
charge of an Irish girl, whe was well content with 
the ecani.; wage she received. 

“ But there came a night when there was no 
ood iu the cupboard, no money in the shabby 
purse--then, and nut antil then could your 
father bring himeelf te yield you up. He hoped 
one day to reclaim you; better to lose you 
awhile than to lose you for ever: he could not 
bear to see you starve, and so he carried you to 
St, Magdalen’s, watching round the coiuer =! 
the street until he saw you gently lifted, as 
gently borne in.” 

Enniee was weeping now. 

Ob, my father! oh, my father! and I was 
so ready to misjudge him—let me go to him— 
where ig he?” 

Wait, you must hear the end, Whew he had 
voluntarily given you up, he made his way to the 
docks, more like a madman than a sane creature, 
and he got work upon a veersel bound for Aus- 
tralia ; it sailed two days later. The voysge was 
successful, and by his bearing your father so won 
upon the regard of a passenger, that he attempted 
to coax him into service upon ‘his sheep-farm ; 
but all the while his heart was heavy for your 
sake. So he refused the liberal offer, working 
his wy back as a common sailor; and wher he 
reached England, he found by @ series of acci- 
dents he was the possessor of a'title,an unen 
cnmbered estate, and a good rent-roll. 

' His father had died in the hunting-field, his 
eldest brother had been drowned whilst bathing, 
and the next in age had succumbed to a. violeut 
attack of influenza. He applied at once to St, 
Maxdalen’s for news of you; but the authorities 
could tel! him nothing beyond the fact that a 
lady who refused her name, had taken you awa’ 
with the intention of adopting you as her child, 
From then until to-day, he bas never been able 
to obtain any clue as to your whereabouts. Now, 
Eunice, I have something to add. When hia 
grief for his girl wife, had abated, he married 
ogain, and you have not only s father, but a 


young brother and sister, a mother waitiog to 
welcome you with tenderest affection, My dear, 
do you not guess} Will you take me in the 
stead of the mother you never knew-—for 
Reggie’s father is yours too.” 

Just a moment Eunice stood as one spell- 
bound, 

“Tt cannot be true,” she gasped, “I cannot 
realise it yet ; but—but——” 

‘* Here is your father,” interposed her lady- 
ship, and as Lord Garvaine entered she escaped ; 
for although she loved the girl dearly, she felt a 
little sore when she remembered that her dead 
mother had filled that place she had always 
believed was hers from first to last. 

The meeting between Lord Garvaine and his 
child could not fail to be pathetic; he was so 
remorseful, she so anxious to please him, to 
drive all unpleasant memories from his mind ; 
and everything was as yet so strange that the 
bliss of finding herself ‘ somebody” instead of 
& nameless waif was considerably marred. At 
her father’s request she brought him all necessary 
proofs of her identity, then, blushing warmly, she 
said,— 

‘Your lordship—I beg pardon—-I meant 
father—will understand that this discovery will 
nod alter my relations towards Latimer. We are 
to be married very soon; id is his wish—and 
mine.” \ 

“ We will speak of that to-morrow, Eunice,” 
Lord Garvaine answered, gravely. ‘ Remember, 
you are not quite a free agent now; I have a 
voice in all matters concerning your welfare and 
— 

So she went to bed in a troubled state of mind 
whilst my lord reflected. 

“Tt was all very well when she was Miss Emery 
that she should love and marry his steward, but 
now that she was acknowledged as his daughter 
all that nonsense must end, Miss Garvaine, of 
The Hall, must not.clasp hands with a ue’er-do- 
well and a servant, 

With that thought he lay down, with that 
thought he rose; and going out early met 
Latimer close to The Cottage. 

‘You are just the man 1 wanted to see,” he 
remarked, stiffly, “ look here, Tuite, as a gentle- 
man you muet understand the subtle distinction 
between class and class, and I put it to you, is 
it just the thing for you tc marry your master’s 
daughter ?” 

The young man flushed duskily. 

“] think you had better speak plainly. If 
Miss Emery is your child, she has small reason to 
consult your wishes.’ 

“Stop!” cried the eldec man, “don’t jump 
to conclusions ;" and in a few ustef sentences he 
Suid bia story. “‘ Yeaterday,” he exded, “she 
was your betrothed wife ; to-day her fate ia in 
toy hands and I refuse to give her to you.” 

Does she know this?” demanded Latimer, 
white of face and lip. 

“No. I have been thinking it over through 
the night ; it will be best for both.” 

“You are going to prove your love for her 
by wresting her from me, I am very much 
afraid Hunice won't see matters with your eyes, 
avd suppose that I refuse to give her up— 
remember I won her when she was but a humble 
governess———” 

“I know, | know!” impatiently, “ but, see, 
here the whole matter lies in a nutshell; if 
you persist in your pretensions I must not only 
, take my daughter out of England, but ask you 

to resign your position here.” 

“I resign it now,” cried Latimer in a fury; 
| “ but I never will give up Eunice.” 

; “But I will make it worth your while 
| Tuite.” 

“Your lordship forgets you are addressing a 
| gentleman, I will accept ‘nothing beyond my 
just dues, and as a man of honour I ask you to 
cerry this message to Eunice. ‘Trust me in 
all’—for the rest I shall be glad if you will settle 
matters quickly—TI leave here at noon.” 





eee 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ Reatry,” reflected his lordship as he returned 
to breakfast, “it is the best thing that could 





a 


| possibly happen; when once they are apart 
} Eunice will forg<t.” 

He was neither a harsh nor acruel man, He 
would never empluy force towards his daughter ; 
but there was euch a thing as persuasion, and t: 
do him justice he was honestly working as hs 
believed for her good, No one regretted more 
than he the necessity for partiog with Latimer 
who had shown himself both. faithful and ca. 
able in the discharge of his duties ; but he told 
himeelf he would use his influence in the 
young man’s behalf so that he should have no 
just cause for complaint. Before he breakfasted 
he wrote to him, in this fashion :—~— 

“When you have given the matter thought 
you will acknowledge that I could not act 
differently if I would, Iam extremely sorry to 
lose you, and you may at any time refer to me 
for testimonials as to character and capacity. I 
shall only be too glad to assist you in avy way 
that may offer, There is not the slightest 
occasion for us to meet again, as we went through 
affairs together last week and found them more 
than satisfactory. On my honour as a gentle- 
man, I wil! deliver your message to Miss Garvaize, 
but I teli you at the eame time, that my 
endeavour will be to teach her forgetfuluess of 
this brief episode in her life. Lencloce the 
amount due to you, and sincerely wish you 
prosperity.” 

Having despatched his letter he found his wife 
and children at the breakfast table, and not 
until the meal was ended did he show by his 
manner, that any care oppressed him. Then 
addressing Eunice, he said,— 

“ My dear, I would be giad to see you alone in 
the library. I have some business to traneact 
with you which i am afraid may cause, you pain 
now, but will be to your advantage later ; aud 
I can only ask you to remember, iu all that passes, 
that I am working for your good. We each have 
& great deal both to learn and walearn with 
regard to each other.” 

The enxious look on her stepmother’s face did 
not tend to reassure her, but she rose and quietly 
followed her father into the library ; and when 
she was seated he broached his subject quite 
naturally and easily. 

“My dear, I havea message to deliver from 
Tuite; it ie ‘Trust me in all’; I suppose I am 
not very wise to convey it to you, because it is 
my intention to end all understanding between 
you. Sit still, my dear, I want you to hear me 
patiently ; it is not possible that you should 
marry my steward.” 

“He loved me when I was an obscure gover: 
ness, would have made me his wife, although for 
aught he knew to the contrary, I was the child 
of a common felon.” 

“Troe, acd] admire him for his courage, but 
you must see for yourself that marriage with 
him is now impossible. If a man marries a lowly- 
vorn girl he lifts her to bis level; if a woman 
stoops in wedding, ehe sinks to her husband's 
state. No, Eunice, it cannot be ; I know you are 
a good girl, I hope to find you obedient, Your 
affections cat.aot be so very deeply engeged con- 
sidering the short time you have been acquainted 
with Tuite ; yo. will go into the world and eee 
other men.” i 

“Not one that is fit to stand in, his place,” she 
cried, passionately. ‘Oh, my lord—father. Did 
you stay to.count the cost when you married ay 
mother? Dear as Lady Garvaine is to you, has 
she ever quite filled the dead wife's piace?” 

He was visibly affected, although he answered,— 

“T lived to regret my marriage for her sake ; | 
had no right to shadow ber young life with cares 
and want. I would have you a happy wows, 
and with that ead in view i have distinctly told 
Tuite that he must go—he leaves at noon.” 

She started to her feet. 

“Then I mustgo too, All my heart, all ay 
life is bound up in him; L love him as the mi-er 
loves gold as the good love Heaven! Ob, do not 
hold me back, it is to him I owe devotion aud 
allegiance.” 

“No, Eunice ; at least for two years I can 
claim you ; in twoyears you will have forgotten. 
Be reasonable ; remember you owe something 





to your position.” 
“Bat more to my womatihood. I must se 
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, then—-left home, and no one seemed to care a 
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him; he shall net go thinking me false or 
wavering, changed by my changing fortune. 
Unless with my own lips I may assure him of 
my ‘idelity, 1 will not remain in a house which is 
close 4 against him.” 

“Bat consider his unworthiness; Stanilaad 
aye 

“J don’t care what he says, I know that he is 
a hypocrite and a liar, I will never speak to him 
or touch his hand im greeting, save by compul- 
60D. 

She was, standing erect and indignant now, 
two bright spots cf colouron her usually pale 
cheeke, and her eyes were glowing with excite- 
ment. 

She was another girl entirely to the quiet, 
meek young governess, The pride of her race 
was in her glance, in the proud curve of the 
beautiful mouth, and Lord Garvaine realised in 
ash that if he did net yield to her in this one 
thing, she would take what he was pleased to 

il! her own headstrong way. 

“You shall see your lover,” he said coldly, ‘ but 
remember I truet to your honour to rejoin us ; 
in return for my concession J ask you, in nothing 
to deceive me,” 

“T would notstoop to deceit,” she said proudly, 
ag she passed from his presence, and it must be 
confessed that in that hour she did not value 
very highly the posseseion of a father. Her heart 
was sore and angry, she wished a8 she walked, 
that always her birth had remained a mystery, 
“for then,” she thought, “no one would have 
troubled to separate us.” 

_—— Baxter, with suspiciously red eyes, ad- 
witted her, 

“bh, dear, miss,” she aaid, “but it’s mortal 
strange how things do comeabout ; it mind me of 
the time when my lord—he was Master Derwent 


ferthing’ where he’ went—they wern’t a lovin 
family--but he outlived ’em all, and now to think 
that you’re his child, lt’a wonderful strange ; 
and it's strange, too, how from ‘the first my 
heart warmed to you, Butcome in, miss, dear; 
Mr. Tuite is in a peck of trouble, and though it 
ill becomes me to speak against my lord, I never 
thought he would be so harsh to as good and 
true a gentleman as ever trod, But don’t you 
fret ; it will all turn out for the beet, and please 
Heaven I'll live to see you married to my gentle- 
man yet,’* 

With those words she Jed ‘the way to Latiner’s 
room. In answer to her knock, he cried,—- 

“Come in, mother!” 
_ Dut all the cheeriness had gone from his voice; 
it sounded hollow and ‘heavy. °° 

_The dame opened the door catiously, thrusting 
Eunice gently intotheroom, andthen she toddled } 
away, pleased at-her own diplomacy ( ; 

Latimer; never guessing who was his visitor; 
kept his back turued u her, whilst he hastily 
thrust all sorts of articles into his portmanteau, 
until surprised by her silence (for the dame was 
gvrulous by nature) he turned round’ to meef 
‘the dark eyes, the sad, pale face of hid sweet- 

Cunice!” he cried, “you? 0 darling; 
what ina T to underata ad fous thier”? _e 

' have walked over to say good-bye,” she 
Scswered, drearily,' “ not for ever (aa his face 
cuanged) oh! not that dear Latinier,; betause 
death would be easier, Ihave come ‘with? Lord 
Varvaine’s knowledge and sanction, I would ‘not 
eubmit to all his wishes. I would not let you go 
until I bad told yoa that nothing, ‘no change of 
nine of years, can tirn my true heart from you: 

b, my tear! Tam bold to’ speak’ now, for’ who 

sn ‘sil when we may meet again? one of 

‘may dle—and—and—oh | Latimer, forgive me 

~t wanted to comfort you, but’ I distress: you,” 
aod then she ‘was w ‘wildly on his: breast, 
“is arme holding her whilet scarcely cutest 
Ae epeak because of his own strong emotion. At 
‘ast he whispered,“ '* 

_ Beloved, why. should we part! Cail he need 
ou as T dot Can he love you so well'as 1? It 
* Dur 4 few hours since he claimed you for his 
yaar I have held you dear throwgh all these 
movthe, He has other’ childreb, I have only you 





care for, only you to hold me dear. When' I 
‘eave Garnett let me take you with me, Mra, 


Baxter can go with: us, and we will be married | 
with as little delay as possible, i fail to see you | 
owe Lord Garvaine any duty.” 
“Oh, yes,” she answered tremulously, “he is | 
my father, and my mother loved him; then I | 
have given my word of honour to return to him ; | 
I will not break it—oh, not even for you! Do 
not urge me, Latimer, you are 30 strong, [ so | 
weak in my love that you should be merciful. | 


Dear, I will wait for you through months and | 


years of sorrow if need be, I have given you my 
heart once and for all time, and I would rather 
die than be false of faith to you. When I was 
lovely and friendless you cared for me; when I 
had neither name nor kith to call wy own you 
chose me as your wife! And so long as [ live 
these memories will remain with me. See, I 
promise that, if at the end of two years, my 
father has not relented, I will come to you 
wherever you may be!” 

And with that decision he was fain to be 
content, . 

Next she asked him of his plans. He answered 
a little recklessly, he was sick of England and its 
narrow prejudices, he was going where a man was 
valued for what he was, not for what he had— 
California or Texas; it mattered very littie 
where ! 

She cried out that, saying she could never 
have another happy hour when he was so far 
away in so wild a country. 

“Why; sweetheart,” be said, “what can I 
do here? and we should never be allowed to 
meet. I have haifa mind to take a ranch at 
Texas. Fortunes are often made there, and no 
objection would ‘be raised to me, if I could show 
a good banking account, because I could readily 
satisfy his lordship with regard to my birth.” 

Long they discussed the subject, Eunice weep- 
ing and entreating him not to go; until finally, 
by dint of pereuvasion and coaxing, he won her to 
his way of thinking. 

Then came the parting which was brief ands 
bitter. 

ERanice walked home, not seeing one step of 
the’ way she took for the blinding tears which 
dimmed her eyes and stained her cheeks. 

Av hour later, from her window, she saw 
Latimer go. She waved her handkerchief to 
him but he did nob see, and she fell to weeping 
once more, crying over and over again,-—~ 

“How much happier was I as Eunice Emery!’ 

Of course her story created quite s sensation 
in the county; everybody called “to be ivtro- 
duced,” everybody was enthusiastic about Miss 
Garvaine, although she had lived in their midst 
for a whole year as Miss Emery without attract- 

much attention. 

others with marriageable sons suddenly dis- 
covered she was both beautiful and amiable, and 
smiled approval when the said eons fluttered about 
her, because “ of course Garvaine would give her 
a handsome dowry.” « 

And Eunice thought scorn of them all. She 
had winced often in the bygone days under the 
infliction of their covert admiration ; now that 
it was overt it did not incline her more favour- 
ably to them, } 

'T was as good.a girl then as I am now,” she 
said to Lady Garvaine, “but they thought to 
make sport of me, and I cannot forget. Out of 
them all only Latimer condescended to ask me 
in marriage, and s0 to Latimer I am true!” 

And my lady kissed her, not having any heart 
to reprove her for her loyalty, although she 
would not by word or deed array herself against 
her husband,” 

Staniland was’ gone; dismissed by a few brief 
contemptuous words spoken in Eunvice’s coldest 
tones; to her father; who rebuked her gently for 
her conduct, she taid,— 

"So far as I am in duty bound to obey you I 
will obey, but not to the extent of accepting that 
man’s attentions, I canriot do it; Heaven and my 
own conscience forbid it.” 

Tt was a painful task to Garvaine to acquaint 
Mr. Christian with ‘the whoie facte of the case, 
but he thought, — 

“He is a lawyer and a man of the world, he 
will see I could not acéept his protéyée as a son- 
in-law, however much I admired and appreciated 
him as a ateward,” 





His letter was carried by the solicitor to Miss 
Beulah Peppercorn ; when she had read it she 


| said, bluutly,— 


"The boy shall bave his bride if she is worth 
the winning. Heigho! but it is a fine thing 
when a Garvaine looks askence ata Tuite! We 
will send for Latimer without delay; he has 
done penance enough and to epare.” 

“T hear he has gone out to Texas ; 
have difficulty in finding bim.” 


we may 





CHAPTER VII. 


Miss Perrenconn flashed ou him with the 
question, — 

"Why did you not stay him?” 

“T had no authority to do so even if I had 
known his intention early enough. You forget, 
madam, Latimer Tuite is not a boy, but a man 
and his own master.” 

“I forget nothing save my own harshness,” 
she answered, still irately ; “‘ but no matter where 
he is Latimer shall be found, and if money can 
make him héppy, he shall be happy. Make alt 
necessary inquiries concerning him, spare no 
expense. As for me I am going down to Garnett 
to make the acquaintance of my future niece 
and her family.” 

“But my dear madam——”’ 

“There, I won't hear a word of remonatrance. 
Iam fully resolved upon my plan of action ; and 
you have only to receive my instructions.” 

She looked so determined that Mr. Christian 
who knew her better than auy other creature did 
yielded to ber. 

He understood’ how passionately her heart 

earved for the Ind of her love, He felt it would 
bard indeed if she must pass away: with her 
dearest wish ungratified. 

So on the morrow Mies Peppercorn created 
quite a stir in Garvett, where she arrived with 
her maid, a quantity of luggage, and an impudent 
Welsh terrier. 

She secured apartments ab The White Hart 
Hotel, formerly’ a posting-house, and declared 
hervelf more than satished with them. 

They were epacious, lofty, siry, and the out- 
look was pleasant. The host had formerly been 
butler in the Duke ef Cartswotd’s family, and of 
him Miss Peppercorn asked many things, condes- 
cending at last to remember the existence of the 
Garvaine family. 

Then the whole of Eunice’s romantic history 
was unfolded to her. She listened unperturbably, 
asking at'the finish,— 

“What sort of girl is this ex governess’? Is 
she spoiled by @ sudden change of fortune?” 

“Ob, no, madam; Miss Garvaine haen't an 
ounce of pride, ‘though she is @ lady from the 
crown of her head to the sole of her foot. Her 
little brother and sister fairly worship ber, aad 
though she ‘might have her pick now of sweet- 
hearts, she’s as true as ateel to Mr. Tuite } he was 
ny lord’s steward, madam, but of course when 
it was found out that Mies Emery warn’t Miss 
Emery «tall, but my lord’s own daughter by 
former marriage, the engagement was broken off 
and Mr, Tuite left without a good-bye to any of 
us. ” 


“{ have heard,” said Miss Peppercorn toying 
abstractedly with her rings, “‘ that Mr. Tuite was 
a ‘fast’ young man. Is there any truth in that 
bit of rumour ?” 

“Not at all, madam. I only hope my own 
son will grow up Mike him. Why, @ nicer, hand- 
eomer, more hard-working young fellow ‘never 
wore ‘shoe-leather ; and I, for one, hope my lord 
will find out his mistake before Jong.” , 

Miss Peppercorn was so delighted with his 
report that she drove that day to Halsham-~the 
nearest town—to buy presents for bis small tribe 
of children. ' : 

Her boy Latimer— hard-working, pleasant still 
in ways and words—oh! what would she tot 
give for one look at the handsome, débonaire face, 
one glance of love, from the frank, dark eyes, 
She loved not oly the sivner, but bis faults, be- 
cause they were part and parcel of his buoyant 
nature, 

’ The drive to and from Halsham was wearisome 
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so that when she approached Garnett, she iasisted 


xpon stepping from the chaise, saying to her 
maid,— 

‘You will take care of the parcels, carry them 
up to room. I will walk.” 


Presently the little low chaise wes out of sight 
aud Miss Peppercorn, handsome and stately, 
walked slowly along the roadwag. 

In a little while she approached the school- 
house. Round the corner came a string of boys 
whooping and shoutiog. Before she could pull 
up, the foremost collided so violently with her 
that she fell to the ground, with her left arm 
beneath her. 

The boy, more frightened than he could tell, 
went on ad redoubled speed, followed by his com- 
panions, who, seeing that the victim of his rough 
play was ‘‘ one-of the quality,” dared not stay to 
offer help. 

She felt faint and dizzy with the cruel pain, 
she could neither help nor lift herself. 

“T suppose [ must lie here until someone 
comes along,” she thought, I aw afraid my arm 
is broken. This is what old women must expect 
when they perambulate alone. The little savage, 
why could he not stay just to help me on my 
feet?” 

Then, turning the corner, ehe saw a young girl. 
She was walking slowly and thoughtfully, but 
when she caught sight of Miss Peppercorn’s 
prostrate figure, she hurried forward, saying as 
ahe bent over her,— 

“ You are ill or hurt ; pray let me help you to 
cise. Oh! I am so sorry,” as the old lady 
moaned a little with pain, “see, I will stoop so 
that you can put an arm about my neck then I 
ehall lift you easily.” 

*‘Come round to the other side, then, if you 
please,” answered Miss Peppercorn, “ my left arm 
is useless. Thanks to that little savage, it is 
broken,” 

“Oh, I hope not; there, that is better; but 


you feel too faint to walk. Let me take you to 


the schoolhouse. You can rest there, and I will 
gend for Doctor Twemlow. Please lean on me I 
am very strong.” 

“Are you strong enough to get me to the 
White Hart?” asked the old lady. “i would 
rather go to my lodgings than elsewhere.” 

“Tt is not far ; if you think you can walk the 
clistance, madam ¥ 

‘*T am sure I can,” interrupted the other. 

So slowly and painfully they made their way to 
be hotel Then the invalid said,— 

“Don’t leave me yet. I like your voice and 
your fase. We must become better acquainted 
when this troublesome member of mize has been 
cnaade easy.” 

So the girl went in with her, waiting for the 
doctor's arrival, and then giving him help in a 
quist skilful way, which commanded his approval. 

“ Thack you,” he said at the finish, “I think 
you are a lose to the hospital corps, Miss Gar- 
vaine,” Miss Peppercorn looked up sharply. ‘ The 
fracture, I am glad to say madam, is of a very 
eimplensture, I do not think you will feel any 
lasting effects from it.” 

When he was gone the old lady said, — 

“ What did he call you, my dear? I am never 
very quick at catching up names.” 

** He called me Miss Garvaine ; I was christened 
Eunice,” 

“Then you are Lord Garvaine’s daughter ? 
Tread your romantic story in 9 society paper. 
Sit down by me here, and let me learn your face 
well.” 

Laughing and blushing the girl obeyed, and 
was considerably amused when the old lady 
began to comment audibly on each particular 
features. 

“Eyes dark grey, soft and true; mouth all 
kindness,—fortunate that the chin is firm, other- 
wise hind heart, and tender conscience might 
sometimes be at variance, and mischief come of 
their strife. Soft, curly brown hair-—plenty of 
it—I suppose now that Mr. Staniland is very 





proud of you, my dear—you see I have heard | 


that bit of gossip too,” 

With that the rosy colour flamed into Runice's 
face. 

“rT 


It is nothing but gossip, madam; there is 


“ Hoity-toity! How confidently we speck ; 
and this lucky man, who is he? Remember, I 
am an old woman, and forgive my curiosity.” 

‘*He was my father’s steward. He loved me 
when I was poor and friendiess,” the girl said 
with unconcealed emotion, ‘‘ when riches and 
relatives fell to my lot, he was driven away ; but 
I do not forget—J! shall wait for his return all 
my life, if need be-~because nothing buv death 
can separate us wholly.” 

Miss Peppercorn averted her face, and there 
was a elight lull in the conversation; but 
presently she aaid,— 

* You cannot live on love, my child, and no 
doubt your parents are wiser than you.” 

“My father married my mother for love. it 
is true their story was a tragic one ; but, at least, 
ahe had the bliss of knowing he held her dearer 
than all else beside. I don’t care what I suffer 
for Latimers’s sake.” 

“ Latimer! Is your lover called Latimer 
Tuite?” questioned Miss Peppercorn with a sly 
glance, ‘‘ Doesn’t it seem a trifie strange to you 
that 7 know him?” 

Then, suddenly, Eunice recognised the face that 
had seemed all along so familiar, as the original 
of the portrait her lover had so greatly prized, 
and she cried out,— 

“7 know you now, you are the woman he 
always said he had wronged, and of whom he 
always spoke so tenderly,” 

The handsome old eyes grew suddenly soft 
through the unshed tears. 

“Then he never thought harshly of Beulah 
Peppercorn, although she seemed. harsh to bim. 
Ab! my dear, my dear! I didn’t mean to tell 
you all the truth not until I had proved you; 
but your sweet face, your kindly ways, your 
loyal love for my boy, have made silence im- 
possible, I am bis Aunt Beulah, and I would 
give half my fertune but to have him by me 
now. Wil) you try to love a lmely old weman 
just for his sake ?”" 

“For your own too,” Eunice answered gently, 
as stooping she kissed the ample brow. “Oh! 
how gisd I am to know you, to have this 
opportunity of pleading with you for him. He 
is not evil as some of them say, he is ail that is 
good and true ; but he has told me often that 
your sharp remedy was his salvation, and so for 
that I must thank you in his name and mine.” 

Miss Beulah, cried s little then, being weak 
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anly one man on earth I would marry.’ 





es apiae 





and shaken, stirred to the soul by this girl's 
trust in her lover, her eager defence of him. 
But she had never been a weak woman, and she 
quickly recovered her lost compoeure, saying,— 

“Well, well Eunice, we are queer creatures, 
and the more our dear ones disappoint us, the 
closer we cling to them. It is ali a mystery, 
but I think there is something divine in a good 
woman's love, It outlives neglect and cruelty, is 
faithful even to-the grave; but there isn’t one 
man in a thousand who values ib at its true 
worth. Now, dear,” ina more cheerful tone, “I 
can see you are anxious to be gone, so will keep 
you no longer, Oniy you must carry a message 
for metoyour father, Say that Miss Peppercorn, 
friend and client of Mr. Christian, desires to see 
him at his earliest leisure. And my dear, I 
think I shall not find it very difficult to route the 
whole army of suitors in our lad’s behalf.” 

Then she kissed the girl and sent her away. 
Lying back upon her couch she thought,— 

‘She is the wife for him, he could not have 
made a better choice ; she is as wise as she is 
fair, and as true as steel.” 

In the evening, wondering not a little, Lord 
Garvaine responded to her requeat. Eunice had 
told him nothing, she was rather nervous about 
introducing Latinier’s name to her father, but 
Miss Beulah had no such scruples. 

With her handsome eyes holdiug his she told 
her story in a concise fashion, bringing it to a 
conclusion with the words,—~ 

“You have been hard upon your child, harder 
upon my boy ; so that it is in your place to make 
the amende honoraile, Latimer ran counter to 
my wishes, so [ punished him, though, I thank 
Heaven, with less severity than your father dis- 
played towards you. You are not so faultless 
yourself that you can afford to throw a stone at 
a boy for a boy’s folly. It has been with you a 


question of birth avd money where Eunice’s 
suitors were concerned ; I am sorry to think her 
happiness was of so little count with you, Now, 
hear me out. I want my boy back again, It 
will be an easy task to love Eunice, The Tuite 
are of more ancient and honourable lineage than 
the Garvainez, And on the day she marries 
Latimer, I settle an annuity of three thousand 
pounds upon the young couple jointly, When! 
die it will rise to seven thousand. Are you 
satisfied 1” 

“You are very generous,” he began, when she 
interrupted sharply, 

“Has Eunice’s engagement your sanction} 
Yes, or no? Let me understand you?” 

“TI withdraw my objections,” 

“ Very well ; thea, when I have recovered my 
usual tone, Eunice and I start for Texas.” , 

“ But, madam-—” 

“That is so, I shall take excellent care of her; 
and when we have found my nephew we shall 
return in triumph.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


Ir was five weeks before Aunt Beulah was 
considered in a fit condition to undertake the 
jounney she 

Long before the end of that period she had 
made many friends, had succeeded in enlisting 
Lady Garvaine’s sympathies, had fairly routed 
Runice’s most persistent suiters, and reduced my 
lord to a atate of almoet servile submission ; he 
never now sought to oppose her. 

With Reggie and Daisy she was firsb favourite, 
the former quickly adopting the title of auntie 
when addressing her ; and it was pleasant to see 
her eyes soften as they rested on him ; good to 
hear the gay laugh which greeted his nonsensical 
8 


“Oh, auntie,” Eunice said one day as she hurg 
about her, “what a lovely mother you would 
have made, I cannot help wondering why you, 
who are so good and beautiful, never married.” 

Miss Beuiah’s face shadowed. 

“Ah, deaie, my jife was not without its 
romance, but the romance ended in a tragedy. 
Some day, when we have found our boy, i will 
tell you the story ; it is too painful for frequent 
repetition, but it will explain to him why I, who 
loved him, seemed so harsh.” 

She did vet again refer to the subject then, or 
throughout the subsequent voyage, which was 4 
wonder and a delight to Eunice. 

Reaching America they travelled by easy stages 
towards their destination, Miss Beulah wishing 
her companion to see as much as possible of that 
great and wonderful country. But at Jast they 
reached the borders of Texas, and on enquiry 
learned that a young Englishman, answering to 
Latimer’s description, had travelled through some 
three months’ since. Hg was going to a cattle 
ranch owned by a man named Pabla. He seamed 
to be fairly supplied with money, and spoke of 
entering into partnership with Pabla, if they 
could agree as to terms, 

“That was certainly Latimer,’ said his aunt, 
“he was always looking at things through rosy 
spectacles; of course it would be impoesible for 
him to boast much ready mouey ; he would not 
save out of his salary.” 

Bat for once Miss Beulah was at fault, Belore 
Latimer left for Texas he had disposed of all his 
jewellery, of which he had a handsome supply. 
It would be useless to him where he was going, 
and « temptation to those around him ; for the 
life he proposed to lead was a rough one. He 
neither hoped nor expected to find refinemen? 

t cowboys. 

Pabla, a Mexican, proved to be neither beiter 
nor worse than the majority of his class ; but, '2 
his haate to grow — for ee sake, Latimer 
was not disposed to be fastidious. 

Aunt Beulah and the girl journeyed by the 
coach towards the interior, the maid had flatly 
refused to accompany them “to such heatheuish 
parte,” avd bad consequently been lodged with 
some reapectable people on the outskirts of the 
territory, her mistress saying,— 





“We all have our prejudices, and as se 
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respects wine I suppose I- must return the | 
compliment.” ; 

The weather was fine, and neither of the 
travellers were disposed to meet trouble half way, 
@ that together they laughed at the joltings 
they sustained on the rugged roads and the very 
rough accommodation offered by wayside houses, 

There came a day when they learned a twelve 
mile drive would bring them to Pabla’s rauch ; 
aud, although each felt excited by the prospect 
of meeting Latimer again, they were curiously 
silent. 

Once Miss Beulah said,— 

“Tf after all we are on a wild-goose chase? 
Suppose we have not been following our boy all 
this while ?” 

“Don't suppése anything eo dreadful, auntie, 
I should die of my disappointment, It would be 
hard, indeed, to travel all these thousands of 
miles just to find-—not Latimer, but 9 stranger.” 

They were driving in a rough wagonette, the 
property of their host of the previous night ; he 
managed the reins, now and then throwing a 
remark at them from over his shoulder. 

Suddeuly a sound of fierce shouting was heard 
in the distance, 

Eunice grew pale, whilst Aunt Beulah de- 
manded, with some asperity,— 

“ What does that commotion mean ?” 

“Can't say, ma’am ; like as pot some o’ the 
boys are spreeing. Lord! it ain’t nothin’ un- 
common for them to shoot at each other for the 
fun o’ the thing. An’ it’s a mighty quiet tongue 
you've got to keep, if yer valley your life, you 
bet |” 

“The brutes!” ejaculated the lady. When 
suddenly round a bend of the road appeared a 
horseman riding for dear life, Like a flash 
another followed shouting,— 

“Stop him! Stop thief! And in thad brief 
momeat the women recognised Latimer in the 
pursuer, He was followed by others all in a 
atate of fierce excitement, The Jehu Miss Beulah 
had engaged entering into the spirit of the affair, 
and, coolly ignoring all danger to his passengers, 
began to turn his wagonette so as to bar the 
thief’s flight, bub he was not quick enough. 

With an oath the man spurred on his horse 
and, escaping, twisted round in his saddle, firing 
point blank at Latimer. 

Eunice shrieked as she saw him throw up his 
arms, reel, and fall heavily tothe ground. But 
the cowboys paid no heed to her as they galloped 
by, intent upon avenging not only their comrade’s 
supposed death but his loss. 

The girl ran to him, Miss Beulah following 
with ecarcely less speed. 

With trembling fingers the old lady loosened 
his shirt ; there was an ugly wound in the left 
— from which the blood was flowing 

ely. 

Latimer looked up into her face, but it was 
evident he did not recognise her, only mut- 





tered, — 

“All for her! and that thief stole it while I 
slept ; now he's winged me!” Then he fell back 
in a dead faint. 

The driver, who was thirsting to follow the 
cowboys, now said,—- 

“Let’s get him up to Pabla’s ; Pabla’s mother 
knows a sight about physic, an’ if she ain't the 
= woman in Texas, she’s main kind an’. 
cute!” 

With such assistance as the ladies could give, 
he lifted Latimer into the vehicle, and, stil! in 
stolid fashion, drove onwards, remarkiag,— 

“Them there boys had left a mighty stew o’ 
dust behind em,” 

“ What will they do if they catch the thief t” 

Miss Beaulah asked Eunice, who was bending 
over her lover, neither heard nor heeded. 
. ’ Why ma'am, like as not they'll lynch bim ; 
its rough justice out here; no lawyers wor 
nothin’ o’ that kind to pay, an’ o’ course the 
Weakest goes to the wall; there aint no room for 
¢m out here I reckon, so we cleara ‘em out.” 

Miss Beulah shuddered, but made no further 
fomment, and in due time they arrived at 
Pebla’s house, A very ugly, rather dirty, bub 
extremely good-tempered little old woman met 
them on the verandah. 

Good heavens!” she ejaculated, “I knew 





there'd be the piper to pay when young Tuite 


went off like mad; there was the lust o’ blood 
in bis eyes, only I reckoned the other one ‘Id 
been floored, not him, Here Sam (to a coal- 
black negro), help Mr. Manthey to get the pore 
boy in—ladies, you’re welcome. 
. * * + 7 

Thanks to Mrs. Pabla’s knowledge of surgery, 
all daoger to Latimer was soon over. In three 
days she had so far restored him that she did 
not think it unwise to break the news of hie 
sweetheart’s and Miss Beulah's arrival, and he 
paved the way for her disclosure. He had been 
lying weak, but conscious, with wide open eyos, 
when suddenly he turned to her with the ques- 


tion— ad 


“Mother Pabla, did that scoundrel Stalley 
get away ?” 

“Yee, more’s the pity; he jumped out o’ 
his saddie, an’ swam the river, not one o’ the 
boy’s bullets touchin’ him, an’ he landed clear 
the other side, an’ no doubt he’s made tracks 
*cross country where he’ll be safe.” 

“| think,” said Latimer, “I’m rather glad he 
got off, though he has taken all I had. He is « 
low-down rascal; see Mother Pabla, only the 
night before I lent him money—-he said he was 
hard up. I was a fool to let him see what 
amount my bag contained, I don’t care so 
much about the cash—not as cash I mean-—but 
what I do regret ie that its loas means so much 
longer waiting and misery for my dear gir! at 
home, Still, [am glad I did not take his life, 
I meant to when I followed him, because I could 
never have gone to her with my hands all red 
with blood.” 

Mother Pabla laughed. 

“What a fuss you Englishers make over a 
trifle.” 

“* How soon shall I be well? Did I dream it, 
or is it true that I saw my aunt kneeling over me 
in the roadway just before I swooned, Of course 
it is a drexm.” ; 

“You hadn't better make too eure o’ that, 
"cause if Miss Beulah Peppercorn’s your aunt, 
she’s here, an’ with her a proper aweet young 
lady, wot she calls Eunice ; they've come out to 
look for you, you graceleas young rascal, an’ if 
you feel inclined to say ‘ Howdy,’ why you can. 
Great nations, mau, don’t go for to faint.” 

‘Mother Pabla, is it a joke? Oh, you 
wouldn’t p'ay a trick like that on fellow.” 

“Course I shouldn't, Now I'll call up the 
old lady—she won't be quite eo int’reeting 
| ety as the young ma’am, but she'll be a deal 

exciting, an’ you can’t afford to play the fool 
wi’ yourself, Latimer Tuite.” 
* * * * * 

He was lying in bed, holding Aunt Beulah’s 
hand, and on his face there was a most contented 
look. 

“Tt ts good to see you again, you old darling,” 
he said faintly, “and to think that you came all 
these miles in search of me! Idon’t deserve ir, 
but upon my soul, I'll try to. I guees I gave you 
a shock when I came tearing down the road after 
Stalley ; 1 seemed only to know that he had 
robbed me of what méant happiness to me and 
to Eunice. My blood was up. I ehould cer. 
tainly have killed him if I had had bun half a 
chance. Aunt Beulah, I am nob going back to 
the old life again; I have learned wy lesson 
well ; but I should be glad and grateful to feel 
that I have not forfeited the first place in your 
heart.” 

“Oh, my boy! Oould any fault of yours 
make you less dear tome? You do not yet un- 
derstand the height of a woman's love, or her 
powers of endurance. Now I will leave you, 
because one who has the greatest claim of all 
upon you is waiting anxiously to assuro you of 
her love. Oh boy, my boy, be good to ber for 
her’s is a heart of gold, and when you have 
settled matters satisfactorily, you will perhaps 
allow the old aunt to share in your joy.’ 

Without another word she went, and presently 
the door re-opening, admitted Eunice, She was 
paler than usual, but her beautiful eyes shone 
with a great light, and her lips smiled the wel- 
come, her tongue refused to speak, Latimer held 
out his hand to her, 

“Eunice ! oh my dear,” and she, springing to 





his side, knelt there with her fair face buried 
upon his breast. He felt rather than saw, she 
was crying, and his own voice was all uncertain 
as he said, “Sweetheart, let me-look at you, 
Queen of my life, let me hear you say ‘in spite 
of all, Latimer I love.’ ” 

But she made an amendment. 

“* Because of ali I love you; oh, my darling, 
for my sake sake great haste to get well. | 
have had so many anxioua days that lam not so 
strong to bear trouble as [ used to be. But for 
Aunt Beulah I should have broken down long 
age ; she is a host in herself.” 

“ She is a brick,” remarked Latimer cordially, 
“and I behaved like a scoundrel to her; but 
with my little girl’s assistance I am going to 
make euends for all the past-—only, Eunice, I 
have lost everything I had, and must begia 
again. It doesn’t seem fair to take you from a 
life of luxury to one all hardship.” 

“There will be no hardships to encounter, 
thanks to Aunt Beulah,” answered the girl, “and 
that reminds me she is waiting to tell us her 
story. I may call her in—only one more kiss I 
eay ; you are too greedy sir. No, no! I will nod 
bumour your caprices or allow you to talk more 
just now.” 

Wich a little laugh she escaped him, presently 
returning with Aunt Beulah, who, settling her- 
self comfortably in a rocking chair said,‘ You 
want to hear my atory, I know, and as it ex 
plains roy conduct towards you, Latimer, I will 
tell it. No doubt you thought I could not love 
you and cast you off. Ah! boy, I had learned a 
cruel lesson in the past, and did not wish to re- 
learn it in you. You were slipping away from 
all thas is good and worthy, your friends were 
like the wretches who feasted at Timon’s table. 
I wanted you to distinguish between the good 
and the bad the falee and the true ; and so in 
the very height of your enjoyment I cut off 
your supplies, professing to have washed my 
hands of you. I wonder if you can gues: how 
dreadful a thing this was to me; but for Mr. 
Christian I never could bave persevered in such 
& line of conduct. I am thaukful now that I 
did, for you have shown yourself true gold at 
the end, and I may be proud of you once more, 
The remedy I used wae on the kill or cure prin- 
cipal, and thank Heaven it oured. Years ago, 
when I was only « girl of eighteen, I was en- 
gaged to marry a man called Harry Benson, our 
prospects were bright, aud he loved me devotedly. 
Often and often both in ways and looks, you re- 
mind we of him—for that reason you became 
dearer to me thao all others—he was bonny aad 
brave, a favourite with all, and my friends en- 
vied me my great good fortune. He went to 
London to walk the hospitals, having chosen the 
medical profession, aud for a while ali went well. 
But his very popularity proved hia ruin ; he ne- 
glected his studies for the sake of idle and disao- 
lute companions ; again and again his fa'her was 
called upon to discharge his debts, aud presently 
your grandfather insisted that my eugagremen! 
should be cancelled. I would not Jisteu either to 
his entreaties or remonstrances. I kept faith 
with Harry, who was always promising to 
amend, and remaining coptent with the promise, 
Your mother married and lef: for Leeds. I was 
the only daughter spared to my parents ; you will 
understand what pain they suffered when vey 
found me obdurate. Three yeara dragged ou, 
and Harry did not reform ; rather he went from 
bad to worse ; his extravagance had crippled his 
father’s resources, impoverished his mother and 
sisters, and at last he sank so low that he wrote 
we for help. I gave it, Heaven knows, freely, 
ungrudgingly ; but I begau to see what manner of 
man it was I joved, and I knew there was no 
hope either for him or for me; though I hid my 
sorrow wel], I felt in that hour that life was 
practically over for me, [ did not care what 
happened to me next. 

“At last Harry did soraething dreadfui—it 
does not matter what now—bhut he was sent to 
privon; from prison he wrote releasing me, 
pleading for pardon, declaring his love, and 
vowing to reform. I clung on to him still; I 
hoped in my love he would find his salvation ; 
but directly he recovered his liberty he returned 
to his old courses—we drifted apart ; the gulf 
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between us widened until no bridge could span it 


—my parcats died, and I remained lonely and 
not too well dowered with riches until my twenty- 
sixth birthday, My young friends began to 
speak of me as an old maid, to pity my desolation 
and meagre income, Then I was suddenly lifted 
from obscurity into affluence by the death of my 
godmother, who left me her eftire fortuue. 

I went to London to look for Harry. I found 
him ; but oh! what a wreck af his former self he 
was. His clothes were shabby, his beard 
unkempt, hie manner was wholly changed ; you 
may meet hundreds like him every day in those 
cruel buey streets. And worst of all-—he was 
not ashamed to confront me. I gave him money 
—still clinging to my old love, my old faith, I 
applied to Mr, Christian for help, and he 
obtained a clerkship for him ; he kept his situa- 
tion a week, then absented himself from the 
office ; and so it went on, he falling always lower 
and lower—until—oh, Heaven ! have mercy on 
him | in a fit of drunken despondency he died a 
suicide’s death; when the tide was out, they 


found him face downwards in the mud. Oh, my | 


boy! Oh, my boy! (breaking suddenly into 
tears), could I bear to let you tread the same 
awful way! If Harry's people had been firmer, 
if I had been less ready to forgive, it might have 
been possible to save him from himself. 

“ All my days I have gone lonely, all my life 
was spoiled by ove man’s foily, and alae! alas! 
I did not even have the satisfaction of knowiug 
he repented—-he went to his death with all his 
eins upon his head. Oh! it shakes me to the 
soul to remember that. I am always wondering 
in what thing I failed towards him.” 


“Aunt Beulah, you shan’t reproach yourself, | 


Heaven knows I have repented bitterly of my 


conduct towards you, and that it shall be my | 


how you shame us! Only for you and Eunice I 
should have been lost like that poor fellow,” and 
as he lifted his head from the pillows, Aunt 
Beulah laid her face to his and wept, but now 
she wept for joy, because her prodigal was 
restored to her cicthed, and in his right mind,” 

_ - “ > * 


A little later there was a very quiet wedding, 
with only the Padlas and Aunt Beulah to 
witness it, and a pretty young half-caste to 
officiate as bridesinaid ; and then the little party 
returned to England, going at once to Miss 


Beulah’s home, which the young couple were | 


henceforth to ehare. 

But Latimer had learned his lesson so well that 
he realised a purposeless life must needs be an 
unhappy one; so he resumed his studies just 
where he had dropped them, and is fast becoming 
known as aclever and rising barrister. 

Lord Garvaine has no need to regret giving his 
daughter to Latimer, and the visits my lady and 
her children pay to “Sister Eunice” are the 
brightest episodes in the year, There are babies 
in the Tuite nursery now—and an old lady, 
handsome and stately still, spoils those babies to 
her heart's content--they call her oranni, and 
Miss Beulah Peppercorn likes her new name above 
all others, 

[Tae END.) 








- Hotty is in many respects most intimately 
associated with Christmas, This has been a 
favourite with ‘all people in al) ages. The 
Persians have a notion that the tree is shadow- 
less. They sprinkle an infusion of its leaves on 
new-born infants, with the idea of thereby pre- 
serving them from danger, Pliny associated the 
holly with charmed influences, such as causing 
water to freeze, being an antidote topoison, 
capable of taming wild animals, ther 


with other virtues. Its ancient name is Agdme, | 


which was corrupted to holme, by which it is stil! 
ztuown in Devonshire, and also to Aulver, its 
name in Norfulk. Its name of Aolly is a cor. 
ruption of holy, the name given to it by the 
monks on account of its being used ‘in decking 
churches at Christmastide. The Spaviards call 
it acebo, signifying need/e-shaped. The holly is 
a native of Brittany, and grows freely ia all 
temperate climates, 





| that your hair was not your own, 





FACETLA. 


Avrnor : ‘I have a little idea here.” Editor 
(after reading): “ Wes, the idea is all right ; now 
please carry itout.” 

Sosuina Wire: “Three years ago you swore 
eternal love,and—” Brutal Hubby: “ How long 
do you expect eternal love to last, anyway ?"’ 

“ Oh! Doctor! Doctor ! I’ve swallowed a filbert.” 
“Then swallow a nutcracker, madam, Five 
ebillings.” 

Tae New. Partovrmam: “ Miss Alice says 
she not at home, sir.” He: “ Oh—er—really ! 
Then tell her I didn’t call.” 

He: “Her heart is as hard as glass, I can’t 
make ao impression on it,” She; “ Have you 
tried the diamond }” 

“Tarere’s a bonnet,” said the editors’s wife, 
‘that is @ perfect poem,” ' Yes,” he replied 
absent’ mindedly, “ but we uever insert poetry.” 

Frrz Sarpy: “That handsome girl that just 
passed actually amiled at me, by Jove.” De 
Cynique: ‘ You do look funny, that’s a fact,’ 

“ AnD so you married in haste. Well, did you 
repent at leisure?” “ Hardly, I have not had 
a leisure moment since the ceremony.” 

Banks; “ Here’s a queer fashion item. It says, 
‘ Baggy-kneed trousers are comiug to the front,’” 


| Rivers: ‘‘ Where else could they come ?” 


“Mrs, CANDOUR intimated the other night 
Daisy.” “ Tis 
false,” said Daisy. “ That's what ehe said.” 
Mamma: “ Why don’t you marry Mr. Bilson { 
He's a man in ten thousand,” Mabel: ‘* Oh, 


yes; but I’m looking for ten thousand im the | 


7 ” 
life-long endeavour to atone, Oh, you women, | 42. 


He; “ Well, for my part, I like’a picture that 
tellaa story.” She: “ Mrs, Witherby’s portrait 
ought to suit you then, It makes her positively 
handsome,” 

Sag: “ Papa’s chief objection to you is that 
you have no occupation.” He: “ No occupation ? 
Good gwacious! Doesn't ‘he know that I am 
waising a mustache !” 

Jim: “ Look at that man. In his éarly youth 
he was under police supervision.” Herb; 
“You don’t say so.” Jim: “Yes, Hie father 
was a member of the force,” 

Ricsieica: “I wish I were you.” Poorleigh : 
“For heaven's sake, why!” ‘“ Why, you can 
have the fun of proposing to every gir] you meet 
and be sure of being refused |” 

Fonp Mamma: “TI think I shall send Eunice 
abroad to have her voice cultivated.” Fond 
Papa: ‘ Very well, my dear, As long as the 
cultivation is done abroad, I shan’t object.” 

Backes: “TI gee by the posters that Footlizhts, 
the tragedian, travels under bis wife’s manage- 
ment.” Decker: “So do most raen, but they 
don’t advertise,” 

LanpLaby (beamingly): “ How is it, Mr. Pen- 
wipe, that you drink coffee now, and didn’t at 
firat/"” Mr, Penwipe: “The doctor has ordered 
me to drink nothing but hot water.” 

Misrress : “ Bridget, I don’t like you having 
these tuen in the kitehen. They are all strangers 
to me.” Bridget (pleasantly): ‘ Stip-imsoide, 
thin, mum, and Oi’) introjaice you.” 

PHILANTHROPIST: “Why did you change the 
title of ‘The Ladies’ Home’ to ‘Old Ladies’ 
Home?” Mrs, Du Goode: “Jt was becoming 
too crowded,” 

S,umre: “Well, Pat, doesn’t that make yon 
feel another man?” Pat; ‘Shure it does, your 
honner; and the other man want's another 
driok !” 

“Mary Ann, these balusters seem always 
dusty. Iwas at Mra. Johnson’s after church, 
and her stair rails are clean and smooth as giass,” 
“Yis cum. But she has t’ree small boys,” 

Mr. Wsst Env (to pretty nurse): “ Whose 
baby is that /—a pretty little fellow!” Nurse: 
‘Why, sir, it’s ~~ own little boy.” Mr, West 
End: “ Really? My wife changes nurses s0 
— that I cannot recognise my own flesh and 

ood,” 





} pay them.” She: “1? 





Youna Mrs. Somsxpy (new ab housekeeping). 
“Send me a nice halibut for dinner,”’ Market. 
man (wiithout flinching): “One be enough }” 
Mrs, Somerby: “I think 80, if you pick ont y 
good-sized one,” ‘ 


Mistress ; “ Norah, what became of those cards 
Mrs, Alstryne aud Miss de Mortimer left here 
yesterday ?” Norah; “TI sinv thim to me coasin ig 
Southport, ma'am. She doce « dale of callin’, 
an’ I thought ahe’d be glad wid em.” 

Payvercian: “Your husband ,must stop a)! 
work, ail thought, everything.” Wife: “Be 
would never consent to absolute idleness,” 
Physician: “Then we must fool him into 
imagining heis busy. I'll get him appointed g 
member of the Board of Health,’ 

Youna Wirs (sobbing): ‘ Oh, mamma, I shall 
get a divorce? I can stand it no longer, [ 
made George some of my best angel-cake and—” 
Mother (interrupting): “ Did the brute ridicule 
it?” “Worse than that; he gave it to poor, 
dear little Fido—and-—-Fido died.” 

A Tint Hibernian entered the office of a musi; 
teacher and inquired: ‘‘ What is the price of 4 
saison at music?” “I charge £6 for the first 
quarter, £4 for the second, aud £3 for the third,” 
was the reply. ‘'Then,. sir,” replied Pat, “1'll 
larn ; please put me down for. the third quarter 
as a comméncement,” 

“Txat Mrs, Uppercrust called to-day and left 
her card with ‘ P, P. C.’ marked on the corner,” 
eaid Mrs, Hasdust. “I wonder what it means!” 
“Oh, I believe she’s going out of the city,” 
replied Mre. Rollingwealth, “and she probably 
wants to let you know she’s going to travel ina 
Pullman palace car. The vulgarity of some folks 
is just terrible |” 

Invetticent Compostror : “That new reporter 
spells ‘ victuals’ ‘ y-i-t-a-l-s.’" Foreman: “ Yee; 
he’s fresh. Make 'er right, and dump ’er in here, 
We must go to press in just three minutes.” 
And this was what the public read when the 
paper was issued : ‘ The verdict of the coroner's 
jury was that the deceased came to his death 
from the effecte of a gunshot wound in the 
victuals,” 

Tue other day a journal, hitherto without 
a spot on its character, inquired, with well- 
feigned innocence, “How could five persons 
divide eggs so thet each man will receive one 
aod still one remain in the dish?” After 
several hundred persons went two-thirds dis- 
tracted in the mazes of this proposition, the 
journal meanly ssys, “ One takes the dish with 
the egg.” 

He (after the wedding tour); “ Ua—my love, 
these bills are piling up at a fearful rate ; but 


| of course, my angel, with your large)incorae you 


are willing, and no donbt anxious, to help me 
Why, my dear, i 
haven't a penny.” “What?” “On my eecond 
marriage all my money went to my late husband's 
relatives.” “Wha—why didn’t you say so!” 
“You particularly requested me never to mention 
cay late husband in your presence,” 

“Lut me see some of your black kid gicves, 
said Mrs. Suaggs toaclerk, “ These are not the 
latest styles, are they?” she asked when the 
gloves were produced. “ Yes, madam,” said the 
clerk; “ we’ve had them in etock only two days. 
“T didn’t think they were, becauee the fashiov 
paper says that black kids have tan stitches and 
vice-versa, I see the tan stitches, but not the 
vice versa,” The shop clerk explained that the 
vice versa was French for seven buttons, end 
Mrs. Snaggs bought the gloves. 

Mrs. Hiaaerton had sharply scolded Morr’, 
the over-worked butler, for the heinous crime »! 
having a crust of bread and cheese for bis luuch: 
Two hours later she was entertaining a few s¢lect 
visitors toa good luncheon, “Do take» lits 
more of this turtle soup, professor,” she said, it 
her sweet, winning manner. “Just a little; 168 
delicious |” answered the great man “ Ye, 
we're very particular whom we order the turtle 
from,” ehe said, in her grand way. “Please, 
mum, the butcher boy’s come again for (be 
money for the cow's head you had to make this 
turtle soup with,” said Morris, in a stage w'i*per 
behind the hostesa’s chair, (Complete collapse) 
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SOCIETY. 


Tux Queen intends to confer the Order of the 
Beth (K C.B) upon Prince Adolphus of Teck. 

Tas Duchess of Coburg is to go to Darmstadt 
early in January for a stay of several weeks, in 
order that she may be there when the accouche- 
meot of her daughter, the Grand . Duchess of 
Hesse, takes ploce, ; 

Tae Grand Duchess Sergius speaks Russian 

s) correctly that any one would take her for a 
Russian, and she acts most admirably in amateur 
Russian comedies, and. .when taking the part of 
peasants can even talk their patois. 
* Tus Duchess of Albany with her children, has 
settled at Claremont for the winter, except the 
Christmas holidays, which her Royal Highness, 
with the Duke and Princess Alice, will spend 
with the Queen at Osberne, 

Av. the atrangements which had been made 
for the mrrriage of Lady Margaret Groavenor 
and Prince Adelpbus of, Teck have been un- 
wttled by the sudden death of the Duke of 
Teck’s sister, the Princess Claudine, It is not 
as yet announced for hew long the wedding is to 
be postponed ; but it can hardly take place for 
come time to come, 

Ow the day that Princess Alix of Hesse married 
the Czar she became tpso facto Grand Mistress of 
the Order of St, Catherine, which is the second in 
Russia in importance and dignity. This Order, 
which was founded by Peter the Great in com- 
memoration of the services which his wife 
rendered him in his campaign against the Turks, 
is reeerved for queens, princesses, and a few 
ladies of the very highest rank at the Ruasian 
Court. 

Tuk device chosen. by Nicholas If. when he 
was a mere boy is the following: “The tiger 
attacks, the lion defeads himself,“ This seers 
a good omen for the world’s peace, The character 
of the young Emperor is a mixture of formalism 
and sentimentaliem, just what it ought to he 
considering his age ; he likes: to be made much 
f, but he is neither haughty nor arrogant, and 
Raabe @ real and constant desire to be 

oved, 

Tur Princess Alix is making but slow progress 
in her Russian, but then that can hardly be 
wondered at, for it is a terribly difficult language 
‘to know thoroughly, and speak with absolute 
correctness of accent. Her sister, the Grand 
Duchess Sergius, has a very wonderful and 


easily and most perfectly, but, then, that is an 
exesption, The widow of Alexander III, had 
zrent difficulty in learning Russian, and even 
now speaks it with a very strong, albeit very 
pretty, accent. 

HORTLY after the arrival of Princess Alix in 


Livadia she was given a large album, containing | 


more than a thousand photographs of members 
of the Russian aristocracy, some of whom were 
eventually to be chosen to form the household 
of the Princess on her becoming Empress, With 
every picture was a biography and a short des- 
cription of the character and disposition of the 
original, It is said, however, that Princess Alix 
imuediately returned the book, aceompanied by 
‘ letter in her own handwriting, to the effect 
that she preferred to submit to the guidance of 
her future husband in all such matters, rather 
than to trust to any passing impression she her- 
self might receive from mere portraits, 
_, Tx Queen ig to leave Windsor for Osborne 
about December 1th, and the Court will stay 
in the Isle of Wight between eighi and nine 
Weeks, Her Majesty will then return to Wind- 
sor Castle, to stay there until the first week in 
April, when she intends to proceed to the Con- 
tipent for about five weeks, It is thought that 
Cannes or Florence will be chosen, and more 
probably the latter, as two thiugs have impressed 
re Queen specially in that city, namely, its 
ACmirable cleanliness and the wealth and beauty 
y" ‘ts flowers, which the Florentines make up in 
questa with a skil} and taste perhaps un- 
iif led. Flowers are the of everyday 
* in Florence, and the Queen loves flowers aud 


- -) aud children above anything else in the 


. tenarians there are women; 


special gift for languages, so she learnt Russian | of the right consistency. Allow iv to stand for 
: \ 








STATISTICS, 


, Great Britam has 176,520 owners of farms, 
Aw average of five feet of water falls annually 
over the whole of the earth's surface. 
Tur average European woman's life is shorter 
than the man’s, but over two-thirds of the cen- 


Iv is estimated by gardeners that in the 
course of a season a frog or toad will devour 
fifty-seven times its weight in insects, A 

Sratistics of life insurance show that in the 
last 25 years the average of man’s life has in- 
creased 5 per cent. or two “whole years, from 
419 to 43.9, 





GEMS, 


eee 


CraFty.men condemn studies; simple men 
admire them, and wise men use them, 

Tux world is a comedy to those that think, 
a tragedy to those that feel. 

Wat men want is not talent, it is purpose; 
in other words, not the power to achieve, but 
the will to labour, 

Ir is in periods of apparent disaster, during 
the sufferings of whole generations, that the 
greatest improvement in human character has 
been effected, 

Since happiness is necessarily the supreme ob- 
ject of our desires, and duty the supreme rule 
of our actions, there can be no harmony in 
our being except where our happiness coincides 
with our duty. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Banana Popvinc.—-Cut sponge cake in slices 
and put in aglass dish. Put alternately a layer 
of bananas sliced, make asoft custard, flavour with 
a little wine and pour over it, Beat the whites 
of the eggs to a stiff froth and heap over the 
whole, 

Appts Frirrens,—Make a batter of one pint 
of milk, two eggs, and four enough to make it 


two hours. Slice four large apples, flour each 
slice, dip into the batter, and fry in deep fat until 
a golden colour; dry on paper. Sprinkle sugar 
over, and serve, 

Crsamep Ovsters.—To one half tablespoonful 
of butter melted in a saucepan add one heaping 
tablespoonfu! of flour. Cook a few moments and 
stir in graduaily one cup of hot milk. Season 
with salt, pepper, and one teaspoonful of celery 
salt, Wash and pick over carefully one pint fine 


oysters, boil them in their own liquor nntil | 


plump ; drain and pour the sauce over them. 
Syrup Scovzs.—1i>. flour, 2 teaspoonful car- 
bon. soda, 4 teaspoooful tartaric acid, 1 table- 
spoonful golden syrup, some buttermilk ; rub all 
Inmps from soda and acid and mix with the 
flour; mix syrup and about one teacupful of 
milk together ; pour in among the flour, adding 
more milk if necessary, till it becomes a smooth 
soft paste ; knead it a little and roll ont.a quarter 
of an inch thick; cut in rounds with a lid or 


Although 


‘furniture, 





cutter and put on a griddle—not too hot-—-to 
bake on both sides rather slowly ; treacle scones 
the same but treacle instead of syrup. 

Rice or Porrvcsess Frrrrers.—Put into a | 
small stewpan one pint of newmilk withsix ounces 
of rice, three ounces of sugar, peel of a lemon grated, 
two ounces of butter, and a very little cicuamon. 
Boil all slowly until the rice has absorbed the | 
moisture. Mix in the yolks of three eggs well 
beaten, and when cool make the rice into balis, 

lacing ix: the centre of each some orange marma 
ade, Brush them over with the yolk ofan egg, 
sprinkle with bread crumbs, put them in a wire | 
basket and fry them in boiling fat a light brown. 
Drain and serve in a napkin with sugar sifte] 
over them, ! 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Eace human ear has four bones, 


Tue time when the Yule-log blazed and 
crackled on the hearth has given us the names 
“ Christmas,” ‘‘ Noel,” “ Yule,” “ Midwinter,” 


Tue theatres in Germany take no notice what- 
ever of Christmas, as pantomime is not a favourite 
amongst Teuons, 


Many establishments for the supply-of fishing 

tackle — women to make the flies. 

humbler parts of the business 

are overstocked there is # very remunerative de- 

mand for artistic workmanship. A lady able to 

tie a fly fit to captivate a trout or a salmon can, 
it is eaid, earn £3 or £4 a week, 

Tux warrant for executing a criminal was 
anciently by precept, under the hand and seal of 
the judge. Afterwards it was established that 
in such cases the judge may command execution 
to be done without writ... Now the usage is for 
the judge to sign the calendar, or Jist of all the 
persous’ names, with their separate judgment in 
the. margin, which is left with the sheriff. In 
the case of a capital felony, it is written opposite 
to the person’s name: “* Let him be hanged by 
the neck,” formerly, in the days of Latin and 
abbreviation, ‘‘ sus. per coll.,” for suspendatew 
per collum.” And this is the only warrant thet 
the sheriff has for so material an act as taking 
away the life of another. It is certainly remark- 
able that in civi] cases there should be such a 
variety of writs of execution to recover a trifling 
debt, issued in the Sovereign’s name, under the 
seal of the Court, without’ which the Sheriff 
cannot legally stir one step; and yet that 
the execution of a man, the most iraportant 
and terrible order, should depend upon a marginal 
note | 

Tr there were no dust we would have no blue 
sky, no clouds, rain, snow or beautiful sunsets, 
Dust furnishes the rround-work for all of these. 
The smallest particles of dust reflect blue light, 
hence the distant sky, where the lightest atoms 
float, appears blue, The smoke from the burning 
end of a cigar is of a bluish colour; thad drawn 
through and blown from the mouth is white, be- 
cause the particles are larger and can reflect more 
white light. The sky in cities appears gvay or 
whitish because there are larger particles of dust 
in the atmosphere. But the mosh important 
office of dust is that of a rain-producer. As the 
particles float about they gather moisture, which 
is precipitated in rain. It is said that ‘‘ of all the 
water evaporated by the sun from the surface of 
the sea and land, not one drop returns that has 
not condensed upon a particle of dust ss a 
nucleus.” But for dust the air would be full of 
vapour, which, would condense upon everything 
it reached. [t would enter our dwellings, saturate 
our garments, and trickle over our walle and 
Therefore, while we may be greatly 
annoyed by dust, we should be much more in- 
convenienced by the absence of it. 

TuE first posts are said to have originated with 
the regular couriers established by Cyrus sbout 
550 8 C., who erected post-houses throughout the 
kingdom of Persia. Augustus was the first to 
introduce this institution among the Romans, 31 
n.c., and he wasimitated by Charlemagne about 
800 aD. Louis Xf. was the first sovereign to 
establish post-houses in France, owing to his 
eagerness for news, and they were also the first 
institutions of this nature. in Europe. This was 
in 1470, or about two thousand years after they 
were first started in Persia. In England in the 
reign of Edward IV, (1481) riders on post-horses 
went stages of the distance of twenty miles from 
each other in order to procure the King the 
earliest intelligence of the events that passed in 
the course of the war that had arisen with the 
Scots. A proclamation was issued by Charles I. 
in 1631 that “whereas to this time there hath 
been no certain intercourse between the kingdons 
of England and Scotland, the King now com- 
mands the tmaster of England for foreign 


parts to settle a running post or two between 
Edinburgh and London to go thither and come 
back again in six days,” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


G. T.—No; marriage with a niece is inva id. 

Awnovus.—To all ranks, and all ranks have won it 

ty Ayxriery.—Dunt through the London directory. 

Oxtp Reaprr.—Both statements are utterly untrue. 

Uau.—The owner of the dog can reclaim it from you. 

y. P. L.—The wisest thing is t0 run away from both. 

A. B.—1. The one fine covers the absence for the one 
day only. 2. It is known as a Court, 

Lorreery.—We cannot give personal details such as 
you ask for. 

Norman K.—We regret we cannot find any mention 
of the incident. 

Perna Brarnz.—Write to the London office of bis 
department. 

Antie.—Sixty to seventy per minute would not be 
wut of the way. 

Bors.—Olsatlantic means beinz on this side of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

FauLtenrr.—An I O U does not require a stamp ; only 
the signature of the debtor. 

Oup Soascriner—aAll you can do is to give notice and 
leave at the expiration of the time. 

Perriexep. —Your elater’s son's children will be your 
grand nephews and nieces, 

Genarnp.—There is no direct representative of the 
Government of Madagasc ir in this country. 


Cox.—A fresh egg beaten and thickened with sugar, 
Creely eaten, will relieve hoarseness. 

A Denton.—The inecription, though ofteu attempted 
hae never been satisfactorily made out. 

Warry.—The Bank of England ts a private institu- 
tion, and Is not mauaged by the Government. 

Lover or ‘' Lorpon Re,ner.’’—Dissolve verdigris in 
vinegar, and brush over with bot solution until of a 
proper colour. 

Inreresten.—Previous to this century stoves were 
unknown, All cooking was done before an open fire- 
place. 

Amawpa.—-Of course you have a perfect right to 
reclaim the custody of your child; and aleo of your 
furniture 

Matiitpa.—Oold meat or fish may be hashed fine and 
mixed with potato, rice or homily and a sauce, and 
made into croquettes. 

Inoocsito,—You may be required to replace the 
original chimney-pioce if you remove the one you 
put in yourself. 

H. M.—Margaret Woffingham (Peg Woffington) was 
an Irish actress who was very popular on the London 
stage from 1740 to 1759. 


Kezian.—Having given the girl permission to leave, 
the mistress is bound to pay her wages for the time 
actually served. 

BR. P.—" Pop goee the Weazel” was composed, it is 
aaid, for a dance in which Queen Elizabeth and her 
court delighted. 

Train Hare.—Pure paraffin oil is declared by many to 
be an excellent speciiic for restoring the growth of the 
air when rubbed into the scalp. 

Micmat.--The word Kban fs of Tartar origin—it 
signifies lord or chief The governors of the Persian 
provinces are called Khang. 


Hoaa.—Apply to Secretary, Civil Service Commis- 
eloners Oannon-row, Westminster, 8.W., for subjects of 
examination, and next place and date of examination. 


Sam Wetier.--A Russian may require a transport to 
leave his own country, but no passport fs required for 
his entry into aod residence in our country. 


Fross. —The word ribbon was formerly spelled riband 
end riban, It is from the French re/an, a narrow strip 
of woven silk, either plain or ornamental. 


Perecaine.--It is ostimated that there are over 1,100 
tunnels in the world, not including a muamber in [adia, 
Australia, New Zealand, Mexico, and Japan. 


Gnaawuaticat.—If the speaker wants to know the 
present relation he would use the former style, if he 
referred to the past the latter would be correct. 


Minor.—Take cyanide of potasstum and dilute it very 
much (it ia a very burning poison), and apply it with a 
eame!'s hair brush ; afterwards wash the linen in cold 
water 

Ove Wao Wants to Get Ox.—If you go into this 
business, master it thoroughly. Leave nothing un- 
learned that you can acquire in regard to it and you are 
bound to succeed. 


Motiiz.—1. It is after all a matter of taste, but 
hardly “the thing.” 2. We cannot say correctly; it 
depends on whether you are dark or fair. Better con- 
sult a chemist, $3. Elere again it is more a matter of 
personal opinion. We should say flowers. 4. Very good. 


Garrta.—It would be quite the correct thing for you 
to send an appropriate Christmas card to a friend under 
the circumstances you mention, It would also show 
your sympatby, and help to cheer your friend in her 
SOrTOW. 





A. T.—Soldiers are allowed to wear the moustache, 
but two finger breaths of the chin must be shaved. The 
pioneers are the only soldiers allowed to wear whiskers, 


P. M. L.—Dissolve one ounce yellow soap in a pint 
and a half of water by boiling. Thea stir in one quart 
boiled oil and when cold add a quarter of a pint of gold 


Reoorar Reaper.—Washing the hair occasionally 
with a little borax in the water, or applying a ogee 
of one part borax to four of glycerine at night, and 
washing off in morning has the same effect. 


A.most Desparrine.—It you are afraid that the girl is 

tively incurable, it would be better to submit to an 

onourable compromise than be yoked to a wife whom 
you would fancy degraded you. 

D. A.—English newspapers published in f. coun- 
tries may be ordered throu, Sours. G. Seot's Co., 
30, Cornhill, London, E.U., but you must give the names 
of those you desire, 


A Ovagious Oxe.—There is probably no literature 
clearly defining the purpose of these ee 
They are mostly for mutual benefit and their workings 
are, it is generally understood, entirely secret. 


E. T.—Get one pennyworth of pumice stone from a 
painter or colourman, scrape it smooth, dip in water, 
and gently rub the stubbly parts of the face, the hairs 
will gradually be broken up and destroyed. 

©. J.—A Bedouin is one of a tribe of nomadic Arabs 
who live in tents, and are scattered over Arabla, Egypt, 
and other parts of Africa. The word is pronounced 
Bed-oo-cen, the accent on the first syllabie. 


A LAUGH IN CHURCH, 


Sie sat on the sliding cushion, 
The dear wee woman of four ; 

Her feet in their shiny slippers 
Hung dangling above the floor. 

Site meant to be good ; she had promised ; 
And so, with her big brown eyes, 

She stared at the meetiog-house windows, 
And counted the crawling files. 


Sbe looked far up at the preacher ; 
But she thought of the honey bees 
Droving away in the blossoms 
That whitened the cherry trees. 
She thought of the broken basket, 
, eo spe in a dusky a 
ree al round puppies, with fringy ears, 
Lay snuggled ad fast asleep ; 


Such soft, warm bodies to cuddle, 
Such queer little hearte to beat, 
Such swift, red tongues to kiss you, 

Such  paery ay cushiony feet ! 
She could fee! in her claeping Engus 
The touch of the satiny skin, 
And a cold wet nose exploring 
The dimples under her chin. 


Then a sudden ripple of laughter 
Ran over the parted lips, 
80 ry that she could not catch It 
ith ber rowy finger-tips. 
The people whispered : ‘‘ Bless the child!” 
As each one waked from a nap; 
But the dear wee woman hid her face 
For shame, in her mother’s lap. ane 


Insunep.—The finder of property is not legally en- 
titled to reward from the loser, but the latter is under 
7s pra comm ananiaeng his seuse of gratitude to the 

er. 


GreatLty TrovuLey.—Oranges eaten one at a time, at 
intervals of two or three hours through the day, and 
= a retiring, often remove the appetite for strong 


Axcry HovsrHotpsr.—You cannot compel the land- 
lord to do the repairs mentioned, nor can you refuse to 
pay rent on account of his neglect. All you can do is to 
give notice to leave in the usual way. 

N. T.—If he said he was older, and looks like what he 
said, you cannot get bim off, and we advise you not to 
try; heisall right if be behaves himself; his experi- 
ence wili do him good. 


O. A. C.--The bergamot tree is a native of the South 
of Europe. It is very abundant in the vicinity of Nice. 
To obtain two anda half ources of oil, one hundred 
bergamots of the size of small orauges, are consumed. 


Rocer.—Our National Anthem has been modified to 
suit present circumstances by substituting “‘ Queen” 
for ““King;"” but both music and words, except for 
= literal modification, remain as produced by Henry 

arey. 

Norris.—If you have « taste for architecture, we 
know of no reason why you should not cultivate it. 
You could make yourself useful in an architect’s office, 
and by Cegrees render yourself competent to help draw 
plans and make suggestions of value to the persons 
éwploying you, 


Dexmort.—You would find it very difficult to study 


law as you propose. If you could obtain « situation in | 


a law office with sufficient salary to support youtself 
and family, it would prove of great advautage to you. 
Consult a practicing lawyer in regard to the course of 
study you should pursue, 





Wonrprrine One.—Pia money means nowadays money 
settled upea, or allowed to a wife, for the purpose of 
defraying ber private expenses, Anciently there wag 4 
tax laid for providing the Queens of England with pins 
Hence the term, 


Lotus Morser.—After it has been thorou, besten 
and shaken, lay it down and scrab it with a softish 
brush and soap mixed in rain water containing about 4 
quarter of a pint of bullock’s gall to the gallon of water: 
your butcher will get you a gall, 

Jacx O'Hearts.—The inventor of playing curds is 
not known ; it is believed they first came into use about 
1350 in Italy, probably in Venice; there is a document 
extant showing that Charles VI. of France im 1392 paid 
for the painting of a pack of cards for his amusement, 


BScracay.—The advice generally given to persons 
desirous of getting fat is to partake of food con’ 
the most starch and sugar. They are also urged to 
avoid excessive exertion live generously, take plenty 
of sleep, and cease to worry and give way to their 
tempers. 

MiseraBix.—As you have made yourself 
by your writings on certain subjects, you must expect 
criticisms upon them. If they wereunwortby of notice 
they would not have been commented upon, and you 
should feel complimented by the attention which Tas 
been drawn toward them. , 


Anony Wiit.—When am individual fs admitted toa 
house as a lodger he is expected to conform to the rule 
of the family as regards hourd of returning home at 
night, and retiring ; he is not entitied to make rules to 
suit himeelf, or to seek to upset the established methods 
of the household. 


Dreaprutty Woratrs.—We know of several cows 
where a persistent use of powdered borax, liberiliy 
Frseder e ep ey pen aud nay al and 
‘oreed crac crannies, holes ent 
has a bauished them after a few ’ Liberal 
and persistent use of the powder. 

Cuara.—To f , scale, d dry the 
wins ee bees See seh iat fe 


y them 
two _— minutes before 


Economicat.—Sheep's brains are an excellent 
tate for o eentty. and are 


F. D. 8.—We 
called should a’ 
speech, and that they 


—- awarded to them 
umbler sphere. 


worldly advantages than othe : r 
of discretion, and so bear themselves as to elicit the 
praise of all in every rank of life. 


Buixp Jostice.—Fleven o'clock at ought to be 
of friends who 
upon rare occasions ; % 
will not for a moment 


Vacentive,— William I. King of Prussta and Emperor 
of Germany was the second son of Frederick William 
ILL. (of Prussia), and was born in i797. He married, ia 
1829, Augusta of Saxe-Weimar, by whom he had issue, 
Frederick William who suceeded him, and who married 
Victoria, the Princess Royal of England, on January 
25th, 1858. He died on June 15th, 1388. His son, the 
present emperor succeded him, 

Cavern De Liow.—Mer de Glace (sea of ice) is 4 
general name for a glacier, but ts more particularly 
applied to an icamense see. of ice which fills the higher 
gorges of the chain of Mont Blanc, and extends over ® 

iatance of twelve miles into the valley of Chamovnt. 
From the lower part of this glacier springs the river 
Arveiron. Its surface, it is said, resembles that of “a 
soa which has become suddenly frozen, not in the 
moment of a tempest, but at the instant when the wind 
has calmed, and ne waves, although very high, have 
hs hal Sand seceded 
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Tux Loyspow Resprr, Post-free. Three-halfpeno 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Bightpence. 


Aut Back Numngrs, Parts and Vouwmes are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers, 


NOTICE,.—The December and Christmas Double Par, 
899 & 400, Now Ready, price One Shilling ; post tree 
One Shilling and Threepence. Also Vol. LXi1i., bound 
in cloth, 48, 6d. 


Tux INDEX to Vor. LXIIL ts Now Ready ; Price One 
Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 


2 Avi. Lerrees To wx Appressep 10 Tax Eprror oF 
Tux Lospow Reaper, 834, Strand, W.C. 


st Wo cannot undertake to return rejected man 
acripte. 














